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5000 hungry, homeless men are fed and 
given shelter each year at St. Christopher's 
Inn. Help us to feed them! 


the Inn. No one is ever turned away! 


Time after time, he may return—“a hopeless 
failure.” But he is always sure of another 
welcome. The Friars do not look to see the 
failure in his face, but see another stranger 
who is hungry, homeless and weary—who 


Inn. Help us to clothe and shelter them! 


Cut Out and Send to: 


FR. DIRECTOR 
ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN 
Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 


Enclosed find $100.00 to feed the hungry at 


St. Christopher's Inn. for someone who is already deceased. 


Name ——— Send Bond subscriptions to: 


THE FATHER DIRECTOR 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN 
Graymoor, Garrison, New York 


Address___ = msec 


City. Zone__ State 
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needs shelter and the friendly atmosphere of 


You can help by your purchase of a $100 
Meal Bond. It will provide food and clothing 
for these thousands who each year seek the 
Franciscan Hospitality of the St. Christopher's 


In keeping with the age-old custom of having 
special prayers for those who are generous 
to the poor, the Friars, in gratitude for your 
generosity, will have a set of Gregorian 
Masses (a Mass each day for thirty days) said 
for the repose of your soul after you die—or 
for one of your loved ones, or immediately 
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Easter Song of Joy. On the Vigil 
of E after the lighting of 
the new fire and the blessing of the 
Pasc hal candle, the deacon sings . 
the Exultet or Song of Easter. At — i i as 
the right is a drawing from an 11th 
century English manuscript showing the Exultet being sung from a long 
hand-written roll. In our lead article this month three of our editors write 
about the three elements of the Easter Vigil Service. Page 4. 


aster 





$ To Salt Lake City. What are the beliefs of the religious group founded 
in New York State by Joseph Smith and led to Utah by Brigham 
Young? William J. Whalen of Purdue Page 8 


University gives an answer 


It is only April. But in June pilgrimages to Gray 
We ask friends of Graymoor to read about the new 


Anthony and to help towards its completion. Page 12. 


s Graymoor Pilgrims. 
moor will begin. 
outdoor shrine to St 


After covering the Winter Olympics at Squaw Valley, 


Cahill returns to discuss spring sports. Page 29 


& Baseball Opens. 


sportswriter Joe 


a Saturday Radio Opera. Millions listen to the Saturday broadcasts from 
the Metropolitan Opera House in New York. Milton Cross tells about 
some of the encountered during these broadcasts. Page 32. 


“close calls” 


Make Final Vows. Three more temporary professed Brothers—Joseph 
Marie Zakia of Rochester, N. Y., Michael Brown of Philadelphia, Pa 
and Celestine Masterson of New York City—recently made their profession 


of perpetual vows at Graymoor. All three (pictured below) 
at the Motherhouse. 


* NEXT 
years of 


college. Fr. 


are stationed 


MONTH IN 
grammar 


rHE LAMP: “Preparing for College.” The 
school and high school are al! a preparation for 
DeSales Standerwick tells how to profitably use these years 
with a view to going to college. 


John J. O'Connor traces the advance made 


s “Race Relations To-Day.” 


against discrimination up to the present time. 








“The sea obeys and fetters 
break 

And lifeless limbs Thou dost 
restore 

Whilst treasures lost are 
found again 

When young or old Thine 
aid implore? 


Sr. ANTHONY’s RESPONSORY 





INVOKE 
ST. ANTHONY 


A NEW NOVENA 
BEGINS 
EVERY TUESDAY 


“My 


closed down. I found myself 


place of employment 


without a job. I made a 
novena to St. Anthony to help 
me find another one. 

I promised to put away 25¢ 
a week for a year. Thank God 
and St. Anthony my _ prayers 
M.D.G, 


were answered.” 


Send your petitions and donations to 
St. Anthony’s Bread for the poor to: 


GRAYMOOR FRIARS 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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LETTERS 





On Porch 
Dear Father: My wallet containing many 
important things to me was stolen while 
I was shopping and I prayed to the 
Blessed Mother and Saint Anthony for 
recovery. The following day I found it 
on my porch which I had searched be- 
fore. Needless to was delighted. 
The only thing 
amount of cash. 
My husband and myself decided this 
Christmas that instead of giving each 
other a present we would pool the 
money and send it to you for the needy. 


Mrs. F.P. 


say I 


1 
missing was a_ small 


Public Thanks 


Dear Father: Thank you for your prayers 
and kind thoughts of me, also calender. 
Please publish in Tue Lamp my thanks 
to Our Blessed Mother for peace of mind 


and financial aid 


given me. I promised 
an offering and public thanks to her. 
M.K. 


Got Position 
Dear Father: I asked St 
help me obtain a 


Anthony to 
good position upon 
graduated in 
June and I start my job in November. 
He kept me working and helped me to 
secure the job and in return I promised 
half a week’s salary and the request that 
it be published in Tue Lamp magazine. 
At present my wife and I pray the 
Novena that St. Anthony will 
intercede with the good Lord to bless us 
with a child. I have faith that this will 
about too as St. Anthony 
helped me for about six years now. 
Thank for your help in this matter, 


M.F.K. 


graduation from college. I 


prayer 


come has 


Unmarked Envelope 

Dear Father: About three weeks ago, my 
daughter lost a very valuable ring, and 
I promised to send this money to St. 
Anthony if he would help her get it 
back. Two days ago the ring was placed 
in her mail box in an unmarked enve- 
lope. I am certain St. Anthony was instru- 
mental in putting someone’s conscience 
to work. 

Please thank St. Anthony with me. 


Mrs. L.R.G. 


Thanksgiving 

Dear Father: Last year I had an opera- 
tion and my doctor told me that they 
had found cancer and would need radio- 
active treatment. I then made a novena 
to St. Anthony of Padua and promised 


If you have promised publication and your letter does not appear, do not become upset or worried. 





him that if everything went well I would 
send $12.00 to his poor every year for 
as long as I could. Well I’m happy t 
say I took the treatment and so far they 
haven’t found any trace of cancer and 


I’m very, very thankful to Almighty 
God and His wonderful saint. Here's 
my first $12.00 as a thanksgiving offer. 
ing. God bless you. Mrs. H.D 
In Need 

Dear Father: The enclosed donation is 


to fulfill a promise made to St. Anthony 
when we were desperately in need of 
help. He has always been our friend 
and ally. We thank him gratefully. 

I will be very happy of you publist 
my thank you. M.R.R 


Nervous Breakdown 

Dear Father: Enclosed please find check 
for five dollars for St. Anthony’s Bread 
for the poor which we promised, if our 
daughter got over her recent illness. She 
is not entirely over it, (a nervous break- 
down) but is much better. I also prom- 
ised to have it published in Tue Lamp 
Thanking you, Mr. & Mrs. H.R 


Permanent Job 

Dear Father: Enclosed is $20.00 I prom- 
ised for a donation to St. Anthony's 
Bread for the poor if St. Anthony would 
get me a permanent job near my 
home. I secured it a week ago and pray 
that it will work out well. Miss F.W 


nice 


Pensions 
Dear Father: Enclosed please find check 
for $5.00 that my sister and I, as retired 
teachers, promised St. Anthony if he an- 
swered our prayers for a much needed 
increase in our pension. We are happy 
to say that they were answered and we 
are so grateful to St. Anthony. 
Thanking St. Anthony and you, we 
are, K.T.B. & J.F.B. 


Wallet 
Dear Father: I am sending two dollars 
in thanksgiving for favors we have re- 
ceived from St. Anthony. My son lost 
his wallet with his driver’s license and 
classification card. We both prayed for 
St. Anthony’s help. By the next evening 
a boy brought his wallet to the house. 
Many times I misplace things around 
the house and can’t find them until I 
pray for St. Anthony’s help. He keeps 
my soul from despair. Please publish 
this letter. Mrs. A.R. 


You keep your promise once you send us the letter and give us permission to publish it. 
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A burse is the estimated sum of money 
required for the education of a Graymoor 
Friar for the priesthood. 





Your contribution towards a burse en- 
ables this Friar to reach his goal—the 
priesthood. Is your patron saint among 
those listed below? You are invited to 
honor your heavenly namesake and at 
the same time help a Graymoor Friar 
advance to the priesthood. 





r your favor 


St. Joseph: 
Mr. & Mr M 


js, N.J., $5 
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Fla., $3.50; } RR, Pa., $2.50 
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Space does not allow us to list all Burse 
donations. However, each donor is noti- 
fied that his donation is added to the 
Burse of his preference and that the 
Friars are grateful. 
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BLIRSES 





A TRAVELER through the Canadian Northwest once remembered 
that two of the most characteristic sights were the snow capped 
mountains and the khaki-clad Mounties. In times of emergency 
the inhabitants of remote villages call upon the Mounties to 
aid them or bring them physical help. 

But even before the Mounties were stationed in the North- 
west, the missionaries were there. At ancient Indian reserva- 
tions there are crosses planted by priests more than a hundred 
years ago. Missionaries came with the first pioneers. And they 
have been there ever since to administer the Sacraments and . 
to bring spiritual help to their people. 

Several Graymoor Friars are located in the Rockies. Besides 
a parish church, each one also takes care of several far-flung 
missions. 





ach one of those missionaries received his training 
for the priesthood through contributions made to a Graymoor 
Burse. And those future Graymoor priests who will one day 
be stationed in a parish or mission are right now advancing 
toward the priesthood though the generosity of those who sup- 
port one or other of the Graymoor Burses. We invite you to con- 
sider giving an alms to a Graymoor Burse. You 
honor a saint and help a boy to the priesthood. t 
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Celebration of Easter 


THE LIGHT CEREMONY 


by RaLtpu THOMAS, S.A. 


WARNING given by Christ in the Gospel tells us 
fAthat we should be found watching when He 
revisits the earth.On the Eve of Easter Christ revisits 
our churches in a very special way. Hence the night 
watch or Easter vigil. 

This vigil at Easter dates back to the earliest 
Christian times. Of the Emperor Constantine who 
ruled centuries ago we read in Eusebius that “he 
transformed the night of the Sacred Vigil into the 
brilliance of day by lighting throughout the whole 
city pillars of wax, while burning lamps illuminated 
every part thereof, so that this mystic vigil was 
rendered brighter than the brightest daylight.” 

On this Sacred vigil three great things were to 
be done: 1) new fires were to be lighted 2) new 
candidates were to be baptized 3) the Easter Mass 
was to be offered. It is with the first of these we are 
how concerned. 

First of all, why is the Easter or Paschal candle 
so big? Years ago a nun in catechism class asked me 
this. And I remember answering that it was so big 
because it had to be lit so long. Till Ascension Day, 
in fact. No. This was not a good answer. 

The Paschal candle with its great light typifies 
Him Who is the “True Light that enlightens every 
man who comes into the world.” Symbolically, when 
we light our little candles from the large Paschal 
candle, we are showing that we derive our little flame 
from Him. And furthermore, what more emphatic 
way could the Resurrection be represented than as 
a “blaze of light.” When Simeon in the temple 
received the Infant Jesus into his arms he had de- 
clared Him “A light of revelation to the Gentiles, and 
a glory for the people of Israel.” (Luke 2:32) 

Moreover, as far back as we can trace the baptis- 
mal font, we discover that in a public and solemn 
way the Bishop plunged into it the Paschal candle 
lighted with the new fire. Is the significance of this 
evident to all? To plunge this lighted candle, which 
typified our Saviour, into the water of the font was 
to re-enact the Baptism of our Blessed Lord. On that 
occasion the Holy Ghost had come down in the form 
of a dove when Jesus Christ was baptized in the 
water of the Jordan. 

The five grains of incense imbedded in the candle 
signified the five Sacred Wounds which the Apostle 
Thomas was invited to examine. These were precious 
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jewels of that glorified Body which continued to. 
appear to the Apostles until the Ascension. Likewise 
the svmbolic candle is in our midst until Ascension 
Thursday morning. 

This identification of the Paschal light with the 
risen life of our Saviour gives us a deeper grasp of 
the Easter vigil ceremonies. 

The Church is dark when the Easter Vigil begins, 
It is about an hour before the midnight of Easter 
Day. Through the dark aisle of the church the priest 
makes his way to the vestibule. From a flint he 
strikes a spark which becomes the new Easter fire, 
This is a vivid image of what happened early the 
first Easter Day. Christ arose from His rock tomb 
as this spark leaped from the flint. 

There is something very striking about the pro- 
cession which now starts its route up the aisle to the 
Sanctuary. The new fire of the Paschal candle together 
with the words, “Behold the light of Christ,” speak 
of hope and comfort. It is like the feeling of an 
early American pioneer when he saw the light of 
dawn breaking over the plains after a long night of 
encampment. It is more than this. It is an indica- 
tion of the Presence of Christ illuminating a dark 
and cold world. 

When the procession reaches the altar a prayer 
called the Exultet is chanted. Often this is called the 
Easter Song because is praises the risen Christ. 

Anyone who reads this Easter Song will be in- 
formed of the significance of this night of celebra- 
tion. The prayer touches briefly on the whole history 
of mankind from the Fall which awaited the Restora- 


The five grains of incense symbolizing Christ's glorious wounds are 

fixed upon the Paschal candle in the form of a cross while the 

priest says the following words: through His Holy and glorious 
wounds may Christ the Lord guard and protect us. Amen. 
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The priest lights the Paschal candle from the new fire so that all 
the lights in the church may be relighted from this candle 


tion of Christ. It calls the fall of Adam a “happy 
fault” in that it “merited a Redeemer so holy and 
great.” It remembers the Pope and Bishop. And it 
does not forget even the bees that produced the wax 
from which the candle is made. It asks that this 


“light mingle with the lamps of heaven.” t 


THE BAPTISMAL CEREMONY 


by Rocer MATZERATH, S.A. 


vy" the heathens of ancient times became curi- 
ous about Christianity, they generally followed 
the invitation of a Christian friend to assist at the 
gatherings on the Lord’s Day. What they heard and 
saw led them to realize that here was the real secret 


of Christian strength. 1 ierent from pagan 
worship! 

Christian worship took place at night by the light 
of candles and lamps. The Christians sang hymns to 
Christ as their God: Glory be to God in the highest; 
peace on earth to men of good will. They sat down 
to listen to the inspired Scriptures. Gathered together 
without distinction of race or rank, they prepared 
themselves to receive in the spirit of one faith, the 
one Bread, the one Body of the Lord Jesus Christ 

If the pagan felt inspired by the example of a 
Christian friend to become a Christian himself, what 
then? He was first introduced to a priest who would 
guide him along the way leading to Baptism. This 
way might continue for several years. The solemn 
initiation into the Christian faith reached its climax 
on Holy Saturday night 

The catachumens, as they were called, recited 
the Creed in the presence of the whole congregation 
They renounced Satan. Then they made the Baptis 
mal profession of faith. After the pouring of the 
water and the anointing with Chrism, a white robe 
and a lighted candle were given to each to signify 
that now each had been admitted into the com 
munity of the Church. Then the Mass began. 

Because it is so important an occasion the Church 
surrounds Baptism with solemnity. Let us take an 
analogical parallel. When two people get married 
the actual rite is simple. But the couple prepare for 
their marriage a long time in advance. They make 
all sorts of plans. Many details are worked out con 
cerning their manner of dressing, invitations, a wed 
ding banquet. The occasion is made memorable be- 
cause it is a significant step in the life of each. This 
is precisely what the Church does for a_ similiar 
reason. Baptism is the beginning of life with God. A 
step of such significance demands that suitable cere- 
monies proclaim its importance. 

The external ceremonies, then, surrounding the 
rite of baptism simply explain and point to the inner 
spiritual realities taking place. But why was this or 
that ceremony chosen in preference to another one? 
The answer, as with all modern rites, is contained 
in the more ancient forms of the ceremonies. In the 
case of Baptism, these ceremonies go back to the 
first centuries in the history of the Church. 

In the early ages of the Church most of the Bap- 
tisms concerned pagan or Jewish adults. Since, then 
as now, a convert has to be instructed, a period of 
preparation was organized. It was called the cate- 
chumenate and those who took instructions in the 
Faith and in the meaning of Christian life were 
called catechumens. The length of time for the com- 
plete set of instructions varied, but an important 
stage of their training was reached when they were 
designated as “elect,” that is, among those selected 
for Baptism in the near future. Usually, their election 
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took place at the beginning of Lent, with baptism 
fixed for the coming of Easter. 

The course of instructions generally covered three 
fields. Catechumens, first of all, listened attentively 
as the history of salvation was developed from Bible 
readings. They learned about creation and the out- 
pouring of God's love and omnipotence. They heard 
the story of original sin and the sad results of man’s 
revolt from God. They listened to the good news of 
salvation: the Son of God Who, out of love for men, 
was born in Bethlehem and by the sacrifice of His 
life brought redemption to mankind. They received 
the invitation to follow Christ and to associate them- 
selves with Him in His Mystical Body on earth, the 
Church. 

There was more. During the Lent before their 
Baptism, the “elect” received instructions in the 
Apostles’ Creed, a summary of the great Christian 
truths, and they were expected to learn the Creed 
by heart. Finally, they were taught how to pray by 
learning the prayer given us by Christ Himself, the 
Our Father. 

Now, close to the time of Baptism, the cate- 
chumen was exorcised; that is, a rite was performed 
which was designed to release him from the domina- 
tion of Satan. Today we are apt to smile a bit at 
what might seem to be something akin to super- 
stition and ancient humbug. But it is true today as 
it was then that anyone in the state of mortal sin is 
an enemy of God and therefore an ally of the devil. 
The unbaptised, through original sin, are in a simi- 
lar state. Christians in the early ages understood 
very well the tremendous victory gained by the 
Saviour over the devil. The ministrations of the 
Church, therefore, in driving out the demon and in 
preparing the way for the lordship of Christ are both 
necessary and meaningful. 

Finally, on the solemn feast of the Resurrection, 
the candidate stepped forward to be baptized. In a 
ceremony that was the soul of simplicity but which 
contained all the drama of life and death, he re- 
nounced Satan and all his works and empty glory 
and dedicated himself to the love and service of 
Christ, his Master. The candidate then stood in a 
pool of water. He turned first toward the West as 
a symbol of his renunciation of the devil and then 
toward the East, the traditional source of light, to 
profess his faith in Christ, the true Light of the 
world. An anointing next took place. Rubbing 
with oil was a common means of cleansing in the 
ancient world. Here it was done with an oil called 
the oil of catechumens and signified a_ spiritual 
cleansing. After that the candidate was plunged into 
the water three times in the name of the Holy 
Trinity and then rose out of the pool of water, reborn 
in the new life of sanctifying grace. He was imme- 
diately anointed again, but this time with Holy 
Chrism to show that he belonged to Christ whose 
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The priest sings the Exsultet or Easter Song in praise of the risen 
Christ who came forth as Conqueror from the grave 


Anointed One.” 
newly Baptized Christian put on a white robe to 


name means, “the Finally, the 
signify his Baptismal innocence. 

A little later, that is, sometime during the fourth 
and fifth centuries, a number of additions were made 
to the ceremony of Baptism. The sign of the cross 
was made on the forehead of the one to be Bap- 
tized, hands were laid on him during the exorcism, 
the officiant breathed upon him and gave him salt to 
taste. During the Middle Ages the custom was 
adopted of giving a saint’s name in Baptism. 

Many of the ceremonies which surrounded the 
sacrament of Baptism from the very beginning have 
been changed or shortened in the course of time. 
Nevertheless, the main traces of the original cere- 
monies remain and give fuller meaning to the rite 
that we have today. It is a rite that externally repre- 
sents the tremendous inner realities that take place. 
The ceremonies indicate and the sacrament effects 
a cleansing from sin and a rebirth in grace through 
renunciation of the devil and association with Christ. 
We are Baptized “in His death” because it is through 
the sacrifice of His life that He gained remission of 
sin for us; and we rise with Him in the resurrection 
of the life of grace. Baptism is the outward and vis- 
ible sign that we are inwardly sealed as the children 
of God and set aside for the possession of eternal 
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happiness. Is it any wonder that the ceremonial 
actions and symbols of Baptism represent such 
glories only imperfectly and even mysteriously? Or 
that it originally took place during the greatest vigil 
of the year, the vigil of Easter? t 


THE EASTER MIDNIGHT MASS 


by DeSA.es STANDERWICK, S.A. 


THY is it that no other Mass of the year is as 
\\ significant as the Easter Mass? Especially the 
Midnight Mass which follows the Light ceremony 
and the renewal of Baptismal vows? 

Because this Mass is first of all the solemn an- 
niversary celebration of Christ’s “pasch,” that is, 
His “passage” from death to resurrection. And 
secondly because this Mass follows (or is intended 
to follow) a baptismal ceremony: now Baptism is 
an initiation into the life of Christ; a sharing in the 
Passion and Resurrection of Christ. Remember St. 
Paul’s words in Romans, chapter 6: “Do you not 
know that all we who have been baptized into 
Christ Jesus have been baptized into His death? 
For we were buried with Him by means of Bap- 
tism into death, in order that, just as Christ has 
arisen from the dead through the glory of the 
Father, so we also may walk in newness of life.” 


By baptism and by the renewal of baptismal promises each of us 
enters into the great Easter Mystery and the new Christlife 


Understood literally these words state that we are 
baptized, or rather, dipped, plunged into Christ's 
death and Christ’s rising. 

So on the earliest hour of Easter morning, after 
Baptisim, new Christians turn to the Mass. What a 
deep lesson is here! By Baptism they have become 
sharers in the priesthood of Christ. Now they ex 
ercise that priesthood by taking part in the Holy 


Sacrifice. No greater act can possibly be performed 
by the baptized laity than to offer the Mass through 
and with the ordained priest on the altar. Baptism 


is truly the permission or right to take part in this 
act of divine worship. 

Moreover, by a kind of supernatural instinct, one 
who has been made a child of God by Baptism de- 
sires the food of the Eucharist. As the newborn 
child by a law of nature strives for food which will 
strengthen its young life and make it grow, so does 
the newborn Christian, by the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost, yearn for the Eucharist. The Eucharist 
is, to state it in a word, the goal of Baptism. 

To meditate on this relation between Baptism 
and the Mass is to move among infinite riches. Con- 
sider one other aspect: Baptism is the sacrament of 
faith, And Holy Mass is the great act of faith of 
the whole Church in her crucified and risen Saviou 
The image of Christ which was placed on us at 
Baptism is continually renewed and deepened in us 
each time we go to Mass and Holy Communion. 

This leads us to a final point. It concerns the 
way we should act after we walk out of our parish 
church at the close of the Paschal ceremonies. Ou 
divine Redeemer gave us an indication of what w 
should do when he declared at the end of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel: Go, therefore, and make disciples 
of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever ! 
have commanded you. To observe the command- 
ments of Christ is what we are expected to do afte 
we walk out into the world again on Easte 
morning. 

Way back in the year 213 A.D., St. Hippolytus 
expresses a thought like this. After he has described 
the Easter Mass, he goes on to say: “When these 
rites are finished, let each one hasten to do good 
works, to please God, and to live rightly, devoting 
himself to the Church, practicing the things he has 
learned, advancing in the service of God.” 

The first centuries of the Church were a bright 
springtime of the Christian life precisely because 
the members of the Church had a keen realization 
of the dignity to which they had been raised by the 
sacraments. But are not these fountains of grace 
just as fresh and abundant today as then? And they 
are more available since Pope Pius X’s decree on 
frequent Communion and Pope Pius XII’s restora- 
tion of the Easter Vigil and evening Mass. t 
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After the death of Joseph Smith, their founder, the Mormons were 
led to Utah by Brigham Young (above) 


Are The 


LMOST every day two clean cut young men 
in dark suits pass my house. They have 
given up two or three years of their lives 
without pay to come to this central Indiana 

city to propagate their religion. They are elders of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints— 
Mormon missionaries. 

Together with about 5,000 other young men and 
women, mostly from Utah and the intermountain 
area, they go from door to door in the 50 states and 
overseas seeking converts. Their obvious zeal and 
dedication impress many people on whom they call. 

Several years ago the number of Mormons in 
my county was fewer than 50; today they number 
350 and are building an attractive church in a sub- 
urb. Last year the Mormon church recorded 24,000 
adult baptisms. This missionary effort together with 
a birth rate almost twice the national average has 
helped the Utah cult grow from 200,000 members 
in 1900 to more than 1,500,000 today. 


myo those who invite the Mormon missionaries into 

their homes the elders offer a memorized ex- 
planation of their faith. They probably leave a copy 
of the 13 Articles of Faith which were drawn up a 
hundred years ago to camouflage the cult as simply 
another Protestant church. With some encourage- 
ment the elders ask the householders to join them 
in prayer, attempt to sell a copy of the Book of 
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by WILLIAM J. WHALEN 


who 


ormons 


On the night of September 21, 1823, 
a heavenly messenger called Moroni 
is claimed to have appeared to 


Joseph Smith, founder of Mormonism 


Mormon, and arrange to return at a later date 

To the average American, the religion they de- 
scribe may sound much like any other church. 
Many of its features such as its emphasis on the 
family, on education and neighborly cooperation 
hold a natural attraction. Only after many visits, 
however, would the inquirer come to any insight 
into esoteric Mormonism. 

Were the young missionaries to begin their 
message by telling the prospective converts that the 
God of this world has a material body, that all men 
existed before birth in the spirit world, that Christ 
visited this continent after His ascension and 
founded a second church with another set of 12 
apostles, that the last survivor of this church re- 
corded the history of his people on golden plates 
which he buried in a hillside in western New York 
state, that a young man in 1827 was given these 
plates by an angel and that by means of magic spec- 
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tacles was able to translate the “reformed Egyptian” 
in which they were written, they would probably 
be given a short hearing by most educated people 
in the 20th century. 

if the elder went on to tell their hosts that men 
might themselves become gods after death, that 
polygamy is the divine pattern of marriage, that the 
Negro race has been cursed by God, that the dead 
can be baptized by proxy, and that God has for- 
bidden the use of coffee, tea, tobacco, alcohol, 
pepper and Coca Cola, they would find most house- 
holders shaking their heads in disbelief. 


yINCE Mormonism, a_ theological concoction of 
S paganism, spiritualism, Judaism, Islam and Chris- 
tianitv, concentrates its missionary endeavors in 
Christian lands, it finds it expedient to masquerade 
as a Christian church. By any theological standards 
it follows a path far from that of traditional Chris- 
tianity. 

But to understand Mormonism we must under- 
stand something of the remarkable man credited by 
many with being its founder. Joseph Smith, Jr., was 
known as a_ shiftless, good natured and_ illiterate 
young blood given to day dreaming and searching 
for buried treasure by using a peep stone. He and 
his family had moved from Vermont to the so-called 
“burned over” district of New York, an area which 
had seen a procession of religious revivals marked 
by intense competition among the churches and in- 
cessant doctrinal wrangling. 

Young Joe was on the verge of joining one of the 
churches when an angel supposedly appeared to 
him and told him that all churches were in error. 
He would be appointed to re-establish the true 
church. According to Smith’s account the angel also 
told him about the golden plates buried in the 
nearby Hill Cumorah but forbade him to dig up the 
plates until authorized to do so. 


7 EARS later, in 1827, the angel returned and told 

Joe Smith to dig up the plates, tote them home 
and translate the writings. At the same time Joe was 
given the magic spectacles which were called the 
Urin and Thummin. By peering through the spec- 
tacles he was able to translate the mysterious lan- 
guage of the plates. Unable to write himself, Smith 
sat behind a blanket stretched across the room and 
dictated to a schoolteacher-secretary. The result was 
the Book of Mormon. 

His work completed, Smith tells us he returned 
the plates and spectacles to the angel; they have not 
been seen since. Nor has any linguist ever heard of 
“reformed Egyptian.” Eleven witnesses testified 
they had seen the wonderful plates and although 
six of the witnesses left the church or were excom- 
municated, no one ever recanted. 

Essentially the Book of Mormon (over 500 pages) 
purports to tell the story of the colonization of North 
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Only Mormons are permitted into the Temple in Salt Lake City. 
The smaller building is the Tabernacle 


America by a party of Jews who sailed from Jeru- 
salem about 600 B.C. They were led by Lehi, a 
prophet who is not mentioned in the Bible. 

Written in King James idiom with large chunks 
of the Old and New Testaments added, the Mormon 
Bible describes the visit of Christ to this hemisphere. 
He establishes a second church after predicting the 
corruption of the original church. Eventually in A.D. 
385 the God-fearing descendents of Lehi, the Neph- 
ites, are defeated in battle by the dark skinned 
degenerate and idolatrous Lamanites. The last Neph- 
ite, Moroni, preserves the record of his father, the 
prophet and general Mormon, and buries the plates. 


7 HETHER the imaginative rascal Joe Smith actu- 
\ ally wrote the book is debated. Some scholars 
suggest that he and a disgruntled ex-Campbellite 
preacher named Sidney Rigdon appropriated an 
historical romance written by one Solomon Spauld- 
ing. They see Rigdon’s hand in the theological addi- 
tions to the story. These interpolations conveniently 
settle the bothersome doctrinal question of the day: 
the proper mode of baptism, the correct name of 
the church, etc. They also reflect the anti-Masonry 
of the time. Other students believe that anyone with 
a fertile imagination, some knowledge of the Bible 
and a lack of scrupulosity could have composed the 
book; Smith qualified on all counts. 

A sympathetic farmer mortgaged his property to 
publish the book and a handful of converts began 
to sell and preach the new religion. Here was a sec- 
ond Bible to offer Bible-worshipping people. Smith 
claimed that he and Oliver Cowdery were baptized 
in a stream by John the Baptist. They announced 
the restoration of the Aaronic and Melchizidek 
priesthoods. 

Soon the small band of 


(Cont. on page 21) 
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Unfounded Image of America 


>Summing up his opinion on a Catholic in the White House, the Rev. Robert G. 
Borgwardt, Lutheran minister of Sioux Falls, S.D., said: "The potential candidacy 
of Senator Kennedy leaves most Protestant clergymen with schizophrenia. Certainly 
any citizen of the United States should have the opportunity for the highest 
office in the land, regardless of race or creed. This is so fundamental to our 
democratic way that it is agonizing to have any sort of hesitancy on this point. 
However, 1 must admit that I do." 

Why the hesitancy or schizophrenia? Surely few people seriously believe that 
a Catholic president would destroy religious and civil liberty in the United 
States. Catholics have occupied every other position of public authority in the 
country. 

A reason for the schizophrenia could be that the White House remains for 
some the symbolic image of a place where Catholics—tolerated outsiders—may not 
enter. An old feeling persists that Catholics are not full-fledged members of the 
American community. A Catholic in the White House would shatter this image. 

While not urging anyone's candidature, we hope this psychological condition 
will someday be shattered. 


Problem of the Future 


PWhat kind of a novel is the recent one published by Lippincott with the strange 
title: A Canticle for Leibowitz? 

It is a particularly original story by Walter M. Miller, Jr., a convert to 
Catholicism. Although we live in the year 1960, Miller's story opens in the year 
3174. The earth has in great part been destroyed and the remnants of secular 
science are kept alive by an order of monks founded by Blessed Isaac Leibowitz. 

From this scientific knowledge a new cycle of destruction begins again. The 
question posed seems to be this: Is science a dangerous weapon that tends to 
escape the control of religion? 





Smiles and Tears 


PA play called The Cradle Song—a story of a baby girl abandoned at the door of a 
Spanish convent of cloistered Dominican nuns—will be presented on TV Sunday 
evening, April 10. Rarely have three more distinguished actresses been assembled 
for a tolevision drama. Helen Hayes, Judith Anderson, and Sioban McKenna will be 
featured. We last saw this delightful play in 1956 but look forward eagerly to 
see this new production. 


Sharp Dealings 


>The newspapers continue to report cases of dishonesty in public life. Sometimes 
the reason alleged for dishonesty in politics or business is the "Everyone's 
doing it," or "If I don't play ball with the crowd, I'll be fired." 

Two questions arise: 1) Do these excuses hold water? 2) If so, is a man 
justified in accepting dubious gifts or giving away his employer's materials? 

To the first question it can be answered that there is a respect for honesty 
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in the American tradition that generally wins admiration and respect. To just 
assume that you'll lose your job if you are honest is often an easy alibi. 

To the second question, we must answer that even if one is going to lose his 
job or his advancement, he must not abandon the principles from the Gospel which 
clearly answer this question for us. One of them reads like this: What does it 





(Matthew 16:2 


) 
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Peace After Affliction 


PWithin four months death by cancer claimed the lives of two Graymoor priests 
still in their prime of age. Father Theodore Zabelka was 39; Father Charles 
Wannamacher was 44. 

In their last days of keen suffering both Friars were an inspiration to 
doctors, nurses, and those who maintained a watch at their bedside. Consumed by 
pain and with no other consolation but the great God Himself, they departed this 
life with a faith and patience which only the grace of God can bring. We thought 
gain of three of Our Lady's crucial words at Fatima: prayer, sacrifice, salvation. 





Africa and Asia 


PWhen Pope John XXIII in December issued an important letter on the missions many 
did not give it the attention it deserved. Asia and Africa were principally the 
concern of this encyclical. 

Now—four months later—the Holy Father has followed up his Supreme 
interest in Asia and Africa by creating three cardinals from these two countries. 
All of these appointments were firsts—the first Japanese cardinal, the first 
Filipino and the first African Negro.. 

The importance of Africa in the Church is focused on the appointment of 
Bishop Laurian Rugambwa of Rutako in Tanganyika to the Sacred College. At 47 he is 
its second youngest member. 

Archbishop Peter Tatsuo Doi of Tokyo comes from an old Samurai family of 
Japan. Since World War II he has seen his flock increase fourfold. 

The Archdiocese of Manila, of which Archbishop Rufino J. Santos is shepherd, 
has 3,800,000 Catholics out of a total 4,000,000 population. He is responsible 
for rebuilding the Manila cathedral and other churches destroyed during the war. 

Now every continent in the world has representation in the Sacred College of 
Cardinals which now numbers a record eighty-five. 


Series Resumes 


PA flattering amount of mail has reached us concerning William Whalen's article oa 
Mary Baker Eddy and Christian Science in the March Lamp. Some letterwriters 
admitted a knowledge of Christian Scientists but not of Christian Science. Others 
asked for more articles on religious cults which have sprung up in America. In 
this issue we resume the series with the Church of Latter Day Saints or Mormons. 





Climate of Family 


>The White House Conference on Children and Youth has just concluded (March 27 «= 
April 1) in Washington. Over 6000 delegates from all 50 States and territories 
spent a week trying to work out programs to alleviate the pressures to which the 
American family is currently being subjected. 

The accent was placed on a positive approach which would head off delin- 
quency before it takes root. Old truths sometimes blurred were given new emphasis. 
Thus it was declared that since the personality, the happiness, the welfare, the 
behaviour of children is primarily dependent upon the family, great emphasis must 
be placed upon the understanding and the help necessary to maintain it at its 
highest potential level. 
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NE does not have to read many issues of THE 

Lamp to discover that St. Anthony is Gray- 

moor’s favorite Saint. Father Paul, our 

beloved and saintly Founder, loved Saint 
Anthony. Shortly after Graymoor was received cor- 
porately into the Catholic Church, Father Paul began 
a perpetual novena which has continued without 
interruption to this day. Moreover, it is conducted 
exactly as Father Paul conducted it with the reading 
aloud of individual petitions. 

Father Paul had‘so great a devotion to and spirit- 
ual intimacy with this great Saint that he called St. 
Anthony Graymoor’s “Elder Brother.” To see and 
hear Father Paul pray each night before the statue 
of St. Anthony was not only edifying, it was inspira- 
tional. 

Before the Novena prayers were said by the 
assembled Graymoor Community, Father Paul would 
kneel before the Image of the Saint and read aloud 
the petitions which had been sent to Graymoor: 
speedy recovery in health for Mary J.; sale of prop- 
erty for John M.; finding of a lost article for Eliza- 
beth C.; happy marriage for Anthony S. 


uRING the years of the economic depression, 

Father would read many petitions sent to Gray- 
moor for needed employment. He often looked up 
at the statue and said: “And please find gainful 
employment for the other ten million persons in 
this country who need it.” 

As far as Father Paul was concerned nothing was 
impossible for St. Anthony to accomplish. The great 
Saint was dear and close to God. That was it. Then, 
too, God especially loved St. Anthony because every 


grace and material blessing He granted through St. 
Anthony’s intercession meant an offering would be 
given to St. Anthony's clients to help God’s poor. 

Whenever the Graymoor Friars used to stop in 
for a quick visit to the Blessed Sacrament in St. 
Francis Chapel during the day, they often saw 
Father Paul sitting on the marble steps under St. 
Anthony’s statue reading petitions which had been 
sent by desperate clients of St. Anthony. 


YATHER PAUL was an old priest then and the impres- 
| sion one received was that of a faithful old 
secretary-Brother consulting his “Elder-Brother” 
about the business affairs of the day’s mail. 

During the summer months thousands of pil- 
grims come to Graymoor each Sunday to participate 
in St. Anthony’s novena. If the weather permits, the 
novena is conducted with Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament and the veneration of St. Anthony’s relic 
on the lawn. 

Because of inadequate space on the lawn, a new 
space has been developed on the Mount of the 
Atonement to accommodate the crowds of pilgrims 
who come. It is in this new space that the Friars 
wish to erect an outdoor shrine to the great Wonder- 
Worker. Its beauty will be in its simplicity since 
simplicity is the essence of the Franciscan life. 

Any offering you send, small or large, will be 
greatly appreciated by the Friars; and St. Anthony 
will reward you through his powerful intercession 
at the throne of God. The list of all donors will be 
encased in the structure of the shrine. 

Send offerings to: 

Father Guardian, S.A., Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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by ELIZABETH INLOW ine 


HE thunder rolled in closer; the gale tearing 

in ahead of it grabbed at the shutters and 

rattled the windows. Agatha watched her 

husband toss uneasily in his bed. And _stoi- 
cally careful to not rouse him further, she repressed 
the moan that swelled her throat and glistened the 
whiteness about her lips. For if he slept on, if he 
did not get up, then his mother would leave for her 
office without looking in on them. And for this day, 
Agatha wanted nothing of his mother. This day, 
Agatha wanted for her own. A day on her own, 
that she might give birth to her child. 

Tediously quiet, she turned on her back and 
doubled her pillow, elevating her head. Black curls 
that were heavy with a Samson like quality, strong, 
fragrant and alive, spilled over the pillow’s edge 
to contrast strangely with the white of her face and 
the anxious strain in her grey blue eyes. She closed 
them, listening. Water was running in the bath 
room; Philip’s mother was up. Now if she would 
but hurry. If she would only go. 

She opened her eyes on the window with its 
patch of grey morning light. Pebbly like splashes of 
rain pelted the shimmering glass, and just beyond, 
the frantic willow writhed helplessly, heralding the 
oncoming storm. An awful day, but she wanted it 
for her own. For her firstborn’s birthday. 


Fernie jolt of thunder made her jump, and 
jerked Philip to sit up. Through sleep fogged 
eyes he stared out the window into the storm, then 
back to the clock. He grinned sheepishly, stretching 
his long arms on a noisy yawn. 

He said, “A fine day for sleeping in—but call 
me round nine. I’ve a ten o'clock appointment that 
just might make me a bread winner before Junior 
arrives—and get me back into your good graces 
again. 

Agatha raised herself, leaning heavily on an el- 
bow. “Philip! Philip Scott! Why didn’t you tell me?” 

From the depths of his pillow he muttered, 
“Oh, Agatha—what’s the use.... Mother had a hand 
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in this too. It'd only have riled you these days- 
though it'd be time enough when I’m certain—’ 
The pillow muffled his snort of aggravation. 

Agatha dropped back onto her own pillow and 
reached for her handkerchief. It was too much. At 
a time like this, to have him taking sides with his 
mother. Why couldn't he see, why couldn't he 
understand what it meant to his wife, this bringing 
a child into the world as it were, courtesy of Mrs, 
Scott? 

The emotion, and a jagged gash of green light 
ning with its thunderous retort shook her; she felt 
the edge of recurring pain. She looked at the clock; 
the pains were still far spaced, but they were regu- 
lar now. 


YHE closed her eyes, experiencing curiously, un 
Ss alarmedly, the unfamiliar onslaught. And when 
the pain slipped back into an ease, she relaxed, 
counseling herself. She would bear patiently, she 
would not get Philip up till his mother had gone. 
For if he knew, he would insist on calling her, and 
she would take over. Strong willed motherly Kate 
would take over. And this must not happen. Today 
must be Agatha’s day. Her child’s birthday. 

She lay on her back staring out on the storm 
and thinking on her feeling about Kate and Kate's 
place in her life. Dimly she knew that the turmoil 
of feeling, this wanting to get out from under Kate's 
helping hand, was somehow tied up with those years 
when she had been dependent on an old bachelor 
uncle for keep and education, Uncle Kurt, whose 
grudging charity had planted deep in her orphaned 
heart an abhorrence for gratuity. Hating her place 
in his home, she had lost no time in taking herself 
off his hands. Before she was nineteen she had been 
on her own, and within a year she had made her 
way into Jess Kane’s office as his secretary. 

She dried her eyes, whispering fiercely, “And 
meeting Kate Scott—and on my way back to 
dependency.” 


She could hear Kate now (Cont. on page 28) 
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by RICHARD ROUI LARD 





SHOULD explain right away that the 
initials C.S.M.C. stand for the following 
title: Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade. 
I'll trv to tell vou briefly what the Cru- 
sade is and what it does. First of all, the Catho- 
lic Students’ Mission Crusade is a charitable 
organization of Catholic students working on 
the crusade for the missions of Holy Mother 
the Church. Founded in 1915 in Cincinnati tor 
the purpose of educating Catholic students in 
mission work, it has since broadened out to a 
“Crusade.” using the weapons of prayer, work, 
and sacrifices. There are about one millien 
members (yes, one million Catholic students!) 
in the United States, bound together by the 
official publication The Shield, modern 
interesting, and information-packed mission 





a 


magazine, and a national convention every 
two years. 

The prayer part of the Crusade speaks for 
itself—one million pray-ers, all asking God's 
help for busy and tired and suffering mission- 
aries: the sacrifice also speaks for itself—one 
million sacrificers, giving up time, energy, 
work, and material to help the distant priests, 
brothers, and nuns to do their day -by-day tasks 
in the effort to convert the world for Christ 

veN though we students here at St. John's 
© secteur Falls, New York, are preparing 
for the missionary priesthood, we still belong 
to this nation-wide organization of Catholic 
students. In our spare time, when we're not 
eating or studying or praying or recreating or 

sleeping, we do a number of important things 
for the Mission Crusade that might prove 
interesting to you. 

We have monthly business meetings at 
which we discuss the problems which arise 
now and then in doing our mission work. For 
example, Number One on the Hit Parade of 
Problems is, “Where are we going to get the 
money to send out all the rosaries, prayer 
books, and clothes we have on hand?” Again, 
“Whom are we going to send them to?” Or, 
“What should we do about promoting more 
participation by the students in Crusade activi- 


ties?” But problems are just one part of our 
meetings. Surprisingly, after a short while, 









CRUSADE ar ST. JOHNS 


many students become quite fascinated by one 
special area of mission work; for instance, we 
have students who are specialists in the work 
being done in Tanganyika, in Korea, in Brazil, 
in New Guinea. At our meetings these students 
share with the others what they have learned 
about their own particular, favorite mission 
spot and they try to make the others as enthu- 
siastic about Korea or Brazil as they are. 
The whole school year long, we carry on a 
used-clothing campaign. Generous friends of 
the Seminary and ot the Society send us old 
but still useful clothing which we sort out 
(usually on Saturday afternoons) and wrap 
and pack and send to missions in North Caro- 
lina, Texas, Pennsylvania (still some mission- 
ary territory there!), Alabama, Florida, Colo- 
rado, and Arkansas. As you can see there’s 
plenty of missionary work yet to be done in 
the United States too. Just for the record, of 
which we're slightly proud, we sent out about 


3,000 pounds of clothing last year. 
Mix missionaries send us letters, telling us 
| how much the clothing is appreciated. 


Here are two samples from the South: 


My sincere thanks and appreciation for the 
nice boxes of useful things your C.S.M.C. 
Unit made available to us a few weeks 


ago eee 


I want to convey to you my sincere and 
grateful thanks for the generous supply of 
clothing that reached the mission recently aR 


There are, happily, other people who send 
us broken rosaries—Catholics are always ask- 
ing, “How can I burn them, Father?”—which 
we repair and relay to different missions in 
northern Canada, Texas, and Vermont. The 
missionaries tell us that they need such mate- 
rial to spread Christ's Gospel. Father Leon 
Kotsko, §.A., for example, receives rosaries 
from us; he in turn gives them to the sailors at 
his seamen’s club. So too a group of nuns in 
Africa received rosaries to give to the natives 
under their care. To hit the proud statistics 
(Cont. on page 31) 
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N the days before he became a Catholic, when 

he was a Congregational minister, Dr. William 

Edwin Orchard drew crowds to the King’s 

Weigh House Church in London’s Mayfair 
People came because his mind was modern and he 
had answers to their problems. They came because 
he had a pleasing voice (with the merest suggestion 
of Cockney, like garlic in a salad) and a direct 
manner of speaking. He had personal charm with 
out being a matinee idol. He was obviously entirely 
sincere. Men and women came so that they might 
“hear him think,” so to speak. Their own minds 
were keen and they sought to follow his thinking. 
They put less emphasis on agreement than on sin 
cerity. 

Throughout World War I Dr. Orchard packed 
the pews with people who wanted to be told that 
war was wrong; that it should not exist in a Chris- 
tian world; that it could be banished if Christians 
would act like Christians. Men straight from the 
mud and blood of the trenches; ambassadors and 
members of the government, even, it is said, men 
from the War Office were in the congregations—not 
to catch him out and declare him to be “subversive” 
but to get away from the false heriocs of the glib 
orators; prickly with patriotism, and from the hor- 
rible actualities of war itself. They knew they would 
have to go back into the mess, but they prized the 
chance to get some straight thinking, delivered with 
courage and clarity. 


—— were asked in Parliament about this 
( daring preacher but nothing came of them—not 
because he was merely harmless—insulting word!— 
but because he was a safety valve. Besides, he was 
not political. He kept to the Gospel, and if he could 
not reconcile Our Lord with guns and tanks and 
bombs that was his business as a preacher! The 
politicians let him alone. 

Dr. Orchard was not the sort of preacher who 
needed a war in order to preach pacifism. Ever 
since he had been converted as a young fellow 
attending an Evangelistic mission he had had a posi- 
tive Gospel to proclaim. Moreover, he had a deep 
and abiding love of his Lord. In peace and war he 
preached to win men and women to the full Christian 
life by appealing eloquently to their minds and 
hearts. 

The King’s Weigh House Church then as now 
(restored after being bombed in World War II) 
stood a few blocks away from that corner of Hyde 
Park where speakers of every persuasion, from 
atheists to Catholics, are permitted to hold forth 
without interruption by the police. Another tremen- 
dous safety valve! Not far away also was the Catho- 
lic Church erected to the memory of the English 
martyrs, approximately on the site of their suffer- 


ings and deaths by hanging. (Cont. on page 26) 
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What Makes People 





NE hot evening in Birmingham, Alabama, a 

perspiring master of ceremonies was striving 

vainly to arouse a theater audience. Each 

one just sat there as unmoved as a member 
of a jury, and seemed to say, “I dare you to make 
me laugh. Let’s see you do it.” Suddenly a shy 
little character walked out from one of the wings, 
stepped up to the harrassed master of ceremonies, 
opened his mouth and out came four words: 
“Wanna buy a duck?” 

When the M.C. showed no interest in ducks and 
tried to shoo the newcomer off the stage, scattered 
sounds of laughter commenced to come from the 
audience. Then the intruder butted right in again: 
“Well, does your brother wanna buy a duck?” 

By this time enough of the audience was laugh- 
ing to make it contagious. It had all been done by 
a few nonsense words about a duck. 


AUGHTER is an activity that only humans indulge 
i. One thing worth considering is that, all 
things being equal, a shortage of laughter suggests 
a shortage of humanness. To say that So-And-So 
doesn't walk upright or doesn’t think—two other 
human characteristics—is something like saying that 
So-And-So never laughs. At any rate, the absence 
of genuine laughter is a condition which does not 
make the heart grow fonder for life. 


LAUGH? 


by JOSEPH ONEIL 


Why do we laugh? This is a question that is 
difficult to answer fully. In fact, there are peopl 
who laugh because they are scared. Tickling or a 
magician’s trick can induce laughter. Children 
often laugh out of sheer joy. A great many people 
in or out of the theater, laugh simply because other 
people are laughing. 


E that as it may, my first suggestion is that two 
Ba of laugh should, if possible, be avoided. 
First the nervous laugh. This, like the white lie, is 
often indulged in by people when they are in a 
pickle. What it gains for them in easing a temporary 
tension it loses for others in unjustifiably confusing 
the conversation. Like the mechanical rabbit at a 
dog-racing track, it serves a restricted purpose but 
it isn’t a real rabbit. 

The second kind of laugh that could be done 
without is the wry laugh. This is the single explosive 
noise which seems to say that life is too confusing 
to attempt to solve. It is associated with fallout, 
strontium 90, and twisted steel. Its sound is almost 
as brittle as a Ray Bradbury science fiction story. 
Before the introduction of the atomic bomb the 
chief occasion for this kind of laugh was at the 
end of an Ibsen play, such as The Wild Duck, or 
after reading the whole four books of Swift's 
Gulliver's Travels. Or after spending an hour trying 
to discover why Aunt Susie no longer speaks to you. 

So much for laughs which are expendable. Here’s 
hoping you will have no need for these. 


EALTHY laughter is most often caused when a 
H person perceives the incongruity of life. For 
instance, if we are detached, we can see the oddity 
of a dignified man chasing his hat down a windy 
street; or the strangeness of a man at a party wear- 
ing his wife’s red hat with flowers. Unusual clothes 
gives rise to a good deal of the fun of the Mardi 
Gras. 

Certain bodily deformities can be funny. 


Durante’s nose, for example, (Cont. on page 20) 
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National Programs Broadcast on all 
our stations in the United States and 
Canada. 


April 17: Soldier of the King (Easter) 
April 24: Mary of Egypt 

(25th Anniversary Program) 
St. Joseph, the Workman 
A Family's Triumph 


May 1: 
May 8: 


Help support these radio programs. Send 
donations to: 


AVE MARIA HOUR 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 


What Makes People Laugh? 
Continued from page 19 

is good for a few laughs. But a very 
strict line must be drawn between 
serious 
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deformities which cause 


compassion and those which are 
simply funny. Furthermore, we must 


be detached. If a person in our im- 
mediate family is involved, the situa- | 
tion would not be funny } 

Slight misfortunes, such as falling 
on a banana peel or getting hit in 
the face with a lemon pie were basic 
fun in the old silent movies. Stan 
Laurel and Oliver Hardy got their 
laughs this way. But again, the mis- 
fortune must be slight and someone 
else must be involved. To witness a 
Communist policeman beating a vic- 
tim over the head with a lead pipe 
is the opposite of amusing 

Again, if what belongs to one situa- 
tion is found in another situation, the 
result can cause laughter. This is 
why sleepwalking is sometimes funny. 
But it can also be tragic, as when it 
is done by Lady Macbeth in Shake- 
speare’s great tragedy. 

One thing that laughter can often 
do for us is to adjust us to some of 
the oddities or incongruities of life 
Many of the great problems of life 
are insoluble We face them silently 
or with tears. But certain othe 
peculiarities of everyday life and 
everyday people can be faced with 
laughter. 

If we can judge by medieval 
comedies, our ancestors were much 
more given to mixing the sublime and 
the ridiculous. Even in Bible stories 
they laughed at such characters as 
Noah's stubborn wife (she didn't 
want to get on the Ark) or the shep- 
herds (country bumpkins) who 
came to visit Christ on the first 
Christmas. 

Are we-—their 
given to seeing the fun which per- 
vades almost every aspect of life? If 
so, it could be because we do not 
pay enough attention to the persons 
and things in the world about us. 
Thousands are busy, active, devoted 
to science and art, but they are too 
concentrated on their own self and 
their own job to see what is going on 
in the wonderful world about them. 

The second obstacle to genuine 
laughter is unappreciativeness. Every 
man, even the most unfortunate, is 
overwhelmed with blessings. Many 
of these blessings are lost because 
they are not esteemed. For instance, 
how many think of the fact that they 
owe God their being, their body and 
soul, their five senses, their home, 
their family. Who thinks of the 
wonderful gift of speech, of memory, 
of movement. Or how often do we 


descendants—less 
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We commend to the prayers of our readers 
the souls of the faithful departed, and 
particularly the deceased subscribers and 
their near relatives whose deaths have 
been reported to us. Thirty Masses will 


be said for them. 


Charles Fenley, Bernard Smith 

Ralph Kennedy, Rose  Lamfi 

Charles Hanley, Edna Losekamp 

Mary Mastrangelo, Charles Albie, 
Addie Harris, Corah Jones, Father 
Burbage Mrs. B. Sheridan, Anna 
Stankiewicz, Alice Warden Nune- 
macher, Mrs. A. Bayard Moulder, 
Nancy Morelli, Josephine Santora 
Isabel M Hanley, P H Fahey, 
Fred Bauer, Mary Bauer, Mrs 
Franc M. Bercker, Clara Libero, 
Gertrudk Bichi, Julia Schenk, 
Nancy I. Schettler, Mrs. E. F 
Leonard, John McCormack, Eliza 
Heyliger, Romolo Daloia, Eomano 
Guiliani, Mary Frances Daly 

Charles Schneider, Christina 
Bresto, Mariana Milie, James Har- 
kins Jr., John J. Hellmann, Joseph 
Kissel, Mrs. A. Viemeister, Mrs 
Burns, Margaret Anne Murphy, 
Walter Kehoe, Nicholas Hornack, 
Sr., John Clarkin, John Donelon, 
Mrs. Sophia Hamilton, Charles 
Vanderwerker, Mary Kelly, Mrs 
Paul F. Vallee, Walburga Meixel 
James Comaskey, Antimo Gerzilli 
Fr. Anton Laverty, Victor Sowal 
Mary Mellon, Margaret Fitzgerald, 
John C. Bastian, Eugene P. Albic 

Maria Albie, Roy Harris, George 
Jones, John Bustuic, Catherin 
Wenzel, Mary Kryska, Margaret 
McBride, Joseph Morelli, Peter S 
U’Belli, Paul V. Reilly, Annie Fa- 
hey, Stephen Howard Tuley, 
Lewey Bauer, Vincenzo Rella, Mr 
Leo Coss, Margaret Mulhern, Mrs 
Henry Oeters, Adelaide Fromm, 
Julia Glowacki, Gertrude Amberg, 
William Harding, Timothy Mur- 
phy, Thomas Hearty, Mrs. Harz, 
Gertrude O'Leary, Steven Strick- 
land, Nora A. McGuire, Arthur G. 
Ernst, James Harkins Sr., Emma 
Fitzgerald, Margaret Keaney, 
Grace Jackson, Mrs. Edwin Blum, 
John Seligman, Mary Hornack, 
Peter Fox, Rose Nardone, Joseph 
Szablewski, James Mackey, Vin- 
cent Gasparro, Mary McIntyre, 
Daniel Brady, Miss Campbell, 


James O'Reilly, Sadie Thomas, Bro. 


Paul Brewer, S.A. 
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Incarnation. To see all these extra- 
ordinary things of everyday life is 
to put ourselves into a position to 
life. We shall be able to laugh 
things of this life simply 
facets of 
them so 


enjoy 
at many 
because we see sO many 
God’s creation and esteem 
much. And like St. Francis of Assisi 
and his all the 
things of earth and heaven shall be 
ours because we love all things yet 
we detached from them. t 


early companions, 


Who Are the Mormons? 
Continued from page 9 
Saints moved to Kirtland, Ohio, where 
Rigdon was pastor of a congregation. 
Here the church completed its organi- 
zation and erected its first temple An 
advance party carried the new cult to 
Missouri 

When a wildcat bank which Smith 
had promoted failed, 
sought out the 


irate investors 

prophet and _ his 
Rigdon. Both fled 
middle of the night 


and feathers. Their fol- 


preacher-crony 
Kirtland in the 
to avoid tar 
lowers followed 


In Missouri the Mormons and thei: 


Gentile neighbors feuded over the 
issue of slavery and political power 
and the Saints were driven from the 


state. They next purchased swamp 
Iinois and founded Nauvoo 
which soon became the second largest 


land in 
city in the state. The prophet donned 
the uniform of lieutenant general of 
his own militia, the Nauvoo Legion; 
the city, a model community in many 
operated under an 
liberal state charter. Smith even ran 
for president of the United States and 
put his missionaries to work garnering 
Converts flocked to the new 
Zion on the banks of the Mississippi 
from England and Scandinavia. 


Ways, unusually 


votes 


Rumors of Smith’s amorous adven- 
aroused the countryside and 
an opposition party began to publish 
a paper in Nauvoo. Smith’s henchmen 
destroyed the type and press; Smith 
was accused of rioting and treason. 
Under a promise of safe conduct he 
and his brother Hyrum were taken to 
Carthage where a mob with blackened 
faces stormed the jail and murdered 
both Smith brothers. The prophet was 
dead at 39. 

Panic engulfed Nauvoo. Rigdon 
claimed the right to succession but 
was rejected and exiled. Some Saints 
followed other leaders such as_ the 
mad King James Strang of Beaver 
Island. Fortunately for the cult the 
bulk of the remaining Mormons ac- 


tures 


cepted the leadership of Brigham 
Young. Like Smith a native Ver- 
monter, Young had the benefit of 


only 11 days of schooling but he pos- 


sessed undoubted powers of persua- 
sion and unlimited energy. He was 
completely dedicated to the new cult. 

Young saw the situation at Nauvoo 
deteriorating by the minute 


cided to take the 
United States. 
march to the West 
the way but the 
way to the 
later, 


too was annexed to the U.S. 


The isolated 
embarked on 


projects in barren 


discouraged mining, gouged prospec- 
tors heading for the 


fields, and built a 
tabernacle 


ly. Brigham 


Saints out of the 
He organized the epic 
Hundreds died on 
majority made 
Salt Lake 
to Young's dismay, 


large 


Mormon theocracy erty was seized 
scale irrigation voters were 
deserts, generally 


huge 
in Salt Lake 
Polygamy was now practiced open- 
Young 
21 women and fathered 


and de- at Nauvoo. 
in polygamy; 


three 
Public 


thei 
A vear 
this territory 


valley. 


archy conceded 
California gold 
temple and 


City. 


Mormons who 


married 
56 children 


himself 


repugnance 


defeat and 


entered 


Continued on page 


while Mormon apostle Heber Kimball 
supported 45 wives. According to the 
Utah Mormons, God had revealed his 
approval of plural marriage to Smith 
The highest places in the 
afterlife were reserved for those living 
in fact, 
chance to attain the 


virgins had no 
highest of the 


Mormon heavens 


against polyg- 


amy forced enactment of several fed- 
eral laws. At one time all church prop- 
and Latter-day Saint 
disenfranchised over the 
matter of polygamy. By 1890 the hier- 


traded 


polygamy for statehood for Utah. Now 


plural mar- 


riages were excommunicated. But even 
today Mormon fundamentalists in the 
West continue the 


practice and the 
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1. Members pray especially for vocations to the priesthood, and recom- 
mend to the Friars any young man who might have a vocation. 


2. Members assist deserving young men to become Franciscan Missionary 


BENEFITS OF MEMBERSHIP: 


@ Remembrance in the Solemn Mass on the Feast of St. Anthony, June 13th, 
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Who Are the Mormons? 
Continued from page 21 

number of those involved has been 
estimated at from 6,000 to 20,000. 

Not all Mormons had _ followed 
Young to the West. Another group 
later gathered at Beloit, Wisconsin, in 
1852 and persuaded Smith's son to be 
their leader. They now form the 
160,000-member Reorganized Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
with headquarters in Independence, 
Missouri. A Reorganized pamphlet 
states: “Brigham Young headed a mi- 
gration to Utah, where he introduced 
strange new doctrines to his followers: 
of plural gods, polygamy, and blood 
atonement, among others.” These be- 
liefs are rejected by the Reorganized 
group which stands somewhat closer 
to orthodox Christianity. Indeed all 
Saints can read in the Book of Mormon 
(Jacob, chapter 2, v. 27) “Where- 
fore, my brethren hear me, and 
hearken to the word of the Lord: For 
there shall not any man among who 
have save it be one wife; and concu- 
bines he shall have none.” 

Utah Mormonism teaches that God 
is a material person who begat a mul- 
titude of spirits. 
given the opportunity to become gods 


Chese spirits are 
themselves by passing through the 
experience of human existence. Those 
who agree to enter this bargain also 
agree to forget everything about their 
former state 

Chose who live and die faithful to 
the church as restored by Smith may 
enter the celestial heaven and become 
gods of their own planets. They con- 
family arrange- 
ments so that the number of their 
wives and children adds to their glory. 
Others, such as lax Mormons, Chris- 
tians and the heathen must be content 
with the lower grade terrestial and 
celestial heavens. They serve us minis- 
tering angels to the celestial spirits. 
Only a few sons of perdition, such 
as apostates and 
doomed to hell. 

As their name indicates the Mor- 
mons are adventists who believe we 
are living in the latter days. Christ 
will rule a new Zion on this continent 
and the new Jerusalem will be located 
not as Salt Lake but at Independence, 
Missouri. 

Duties of the devout Mormon in- 
clude keeping the Word of Wisdom 
which forbids tobacco, alcohol, tea, 
coffee, and pepper. They are obliged 
to tithe their income to the church 
and be regular in church attendance 
and loyal to the priesthood. They 
wear a special undergarment which 
they received at the temple endow- 
ment ceremony. 

Mormon temples have been dedi- 
cated in Hawaii, Canada, England 


tinue their earthly 


murderers, are 
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Among the Zulus 


Ir YOU'RE NOT PACKED and ready 
to safari to Africa at the drop of 
a hat, this book! isn’t for you. Odd- 
ly enough it is not swaying palm 
trees, big-game hunts, nor the in- 
viting surf of the Indian Ocean 
that pack the punch. Umfundisi is 
missionary in flavor through and 
through; it is the record of a priest 
in the midst of the Zulus, at first 
embarrassingly mute and awkward, 
but soon becoming “all things to 
all men” as St. Paul urged. 

This age of ours seems to be a 
most flourishing period for the 
Lay Apostle, a new arm of the 
Church's missionary movements, 
and this is an hors-d’oeuvre to 
whet their appetites and re- 
enkindle their interest. But Umfun- 
disi Calkins does not so expressly 
limit the audience of his book. 
Rather let us say it is written for 
everyone who can see Christ crawl- 
ing into a dung-floored thatched 
hut, Christ on horseback struggling 
with an incorrigible (and confirmed 
anti-clerical) mount, and Christ 
planting a bushel of seed, and re- 
joicing if even one green blade 
grows to sunlight. 

Getting to the native is just as 
difficult as thrashing through the 
African bush. How do you tell a 
Zulu about Jesus? About the great 
realities which Baptism opens to 
us? Father Calkins’ job is to find 
the answer. But finding the answer 
is not an incessant grind because 
the humorous is an integral part 
of the menu. Take for instance the 
first Zulu sermon Umfundisi 
preached. As a_ post-mortem he 
asked a little boy if he understood 
what he said. “Ai kohona, Umfun- 
disi, loto,” was the youngster’s 
reply, “No, Father, not a darn 
thing.” 

Throughout the course of the 
book it is Father Calkins against 
paganism, the bush, the Zulu lan- 
guage (a formidable wrestling op- 
ponent), native polygamy, and his 
cantankerous jeep. And lo and be- 
hold there unfolds before our eyes 
a home-made course in geo-politics. 
We feel the multiple “initial” 
shocks which come upon a Chica- 
goan Umfundisi as he is immersed 
in a culture where modesty is yet 
to be learned and natives are still 
being ground to powder as an in- 
gredient in a witch doctor’s potion. 

—AUGUSTINE BARCKLOw, S.A. 


1Umfundisi, Father Thomas M. 
Calkins, O.S.M. (The Bruce Publish- 
ing Company), $3.50 Tt 


ONE 


and Switzerland as well as in the U.S, 
They are closed to Gentiles and to 
backslidden or “Jack” Mormons and 
are employed for ceremonial rather 
than worship services. Here the Mor- 
baptism for their 
dead ancestors. Temples are also the 


mons administer 


scene of the endowment ceremony 
(the Masonic-like initiation into eso- 
teric Mormonism) and the sealing of 
man and wife for time and eternity 

Mormons predominate in Utah and 
are strong in Arizona, Idaho and Cal- 
ifornia. The church maintains the 
largest church-related university in 
the country, Brigham Young Univer- 
sity with more than 11,000 students 
It also 
other universities which correspond 
to rather elaborate Newman clubs. 

A members of the top Mormon 
heirarchy (similar to a Catholic car- 
dinal) is Ezra Taft Benson who serves 
as Secretary of Agriculture. Latter-day 
Saints reportedly outrank any other 
church in their proportion of names in 
Who's Who in America. People who 
have lived in Mormon communities 
the people to be 


supports 11 institutes at 


usually consider 
friendly, clean, honest, industrious 
temperate and loyal to their church 

Through the tithing system the 
church has become immensely 
wealthy. It owns 72 downtown Salt 
Lake City buildings, 
hotels, farms and ranches, refineries, 
insurance companies, department 
stores. Relief programs care for unem- 
ployed or sick Mormons. 


newspapers, 


Like the South American navy with 
20 admirals and one sailor, the Mor- 
mon church inducts practically every 
male member into some grade of its 
priesthood. Nine out of ten men hold 
office in the Aaronic or Melchizidek 
priesthoods. Negroes are barred from 
the priesthood. 

Christians, of course, reject the pre- 
posterous fable of the golden plates 
and spectacles on which the Mormon 
cult is based. It is hard for any Gen- 
tile to conclude that Smith was any- 
thing but an engaging charlatan. That 
his martyrdom and the leadership of 
the single-minded Young saved the 
cult and its bizarre doctrines from 
extinction seems clear. 

Catholics might also take notice of 
the remarkable successes which the 
Mormons and Jehovah’s Witnesses 
have registered in their door to door 
proselytizing. Street preaching and 
newspaper ads may reach a certain 
number of people but neither of these 
methods seem to have the personal 
contact which visitation offers. This 
missionary effort is one reason why 
the Mormon church is rapidly becom- 
ing a major force in American religi- 
ous life. 
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OF THE MONTH 


Mass After Death 
QUESTION: I have no one left in the world to pray for me and to have a 
Mass offered after I die. Therefore, I am enrolling in several Purgatorial 
Societies to ensure a remembrance. But, thousands of people are enrolled in 
the same societies. What is the value of one Mass shared by several thousand 
people? Is a Mass offered for one person’s intentions of more value than one 
Mass shared by many? Mary Duffy, St. Petersburg, Florida 


ANSWER: Before I answer your question, Mary Duffy, I must say that I 
can't really believe no one will remember you. With such faith as you have 
in God and with such love for Holy Mass, I am positive that you have given 
a helping hand to many people during your lifetime. Will all these forget? 
And even if they do, God who sees all surely will not. He has promised that 
even a cup of cold water given in His name will not go unrewarded. 

At the same time, you are entirely right in your desire to make sure of 
getting a remembrance in Masses after you die. God helps those who help 
themselves. But, along this same line of reasoning, why not also see to it 
that you have Mass offered for yourself while you are still alive? It is a com- 
mon practice—and it is indeed a good practice—to have Masses offered for 
the dead and even for the sick or dying. And for others. All too much, how- 
ever, people lose the golden opportunity of having a Mass offered for them- 
selves. 

Purposes of Mass 

But just why is a Mass so valuable? For an answer, we must recall that 
Our Lord offered the perfect sacyifice to His heavenly Father by His passion 
and death on Calvary. Through that sacrifice of love and life, Christ ac- 
complished the redemption of mankind. With constant and continuing love, 
He placed the very same sacrifice in the holy hands of Mother Church to 
bring about thé salvation of mankind. The divine Saviour now offers Him- 
self in Mass through the ministry of a priest to apply the merits gained on 
Calvary to the needs of men. 


Fruits of the Mass 

The most special fruit is received by the priest who celebrates the Mass. 
This is right and fitting because the priest acts in the name of Christ, the 
great High Priest. A special fruit goes to those who serve or assist at the 
Mass. They are the ones who offer the holy sacrifice of the Mass together 
with the priest and therefore they closely share in its blessings. Another 
fruit of Mass, the ministerial fruit, comes to the person or persons, living or 
dead, for whom the Mass is offered. Finally, a general blessing from every 
Mass is bestowed upon all the members of the Church and upon the souls 
in purgatory. 

Everyone, therefore, no matter how many people share in the Mass, 
gets some good from every Mass that is offered. This is understandable since 
Christ, who is both principal Priest and divine Victim, is infinite in dignity, 
and every Mass, therefore, has an infinite value in itself. However, even 
though the Mass is inexhaustible in goodness, and God is free to give as 
much as He pleases, the amount that we can and do receive is limited. Why 
should this be so? 

The answer lies in the method that God generally uses to answer prayers. 
He does not ordinarily give the thing a person is praying for immediately 
and after one single prayer. He can, of course, if He so desires. Generally, 
however, God wishes us to continue praying because of the greater benefits 
that come with persevering prayer. In like manner, it seems that God wants 
man to have a number of Masses offered, and for each He gives some part 
of His blessings. 

We can say, then, that the fruits of Mass are distributed unevenly and 
that ordinarily Mass offered for one person’s intentions gains more than 
when offered for many intentions. However, it is most important to under- 
stand that the uneven quality of distribution does not mean unjust or unfair 
distribution. God is supremely just and good. He does give generously to 
everyone. —FaTHER Rocer, S. A. 











Do you have a question about religion? Write to Fr. Roger, S.A., The Lamp, Peekskill, N.Y. 
Questions of a general nature are answered in this column; all others are answered by letter. 
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THERE Is A BOY in your parish who, 
one day, may be a priest. You 
might know him well; he might 
live next door to you or on the 
same street. He might be the small 
boy whom you watched serving 
mass of a weekday morning. One 
day he quietly slips away from 
the neighborhood, and after many 
years he returns and the parish 
priest makes an official announce- 
ment that the young boy ‘of years 
ago has come home to celebrate 
his first mass in the parish church. 

The Graymoor Friars have over 
100 deserving boys, who have left 
their fathers and mothers and have 
offered their young lives to the 
service of God. But like the Apos- 
tles of old—most of them are poor 
men’s sons. Many people who love 
and esteem the office of the Holy 
Priesthood consider it, a blessing 
and a ‘privilege to help these young 
boys accomplish their holy ambi- 
tion. 

Why not remember this particu- 
lar work—the education of a stu- 
dent for the priesthood—in your 
will, $1,100 will educate and main- 
tain a boy for one year. -$9,900 
will take care of him from his 
noviceship to his ordination as a 
priest. Even a smaller bequest will 
help. 

You can make this known to us 
by filling in and mailing the form 
below: I devise and bequeath to 
the Franciscan Friars of the Atone- 
ment, Inc., Graymoor, Garrison, 
N.Y., the sum of 





for the education of a student for 
the priesthood. 
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GRAYMOOR’S 
FIRST FRIARY 


HE day was the feast of the 

Immaculate Conception, Decem- 

ber 8, 1900. The place was the 
top of a mountain in the Highlands 
of New York. Brisk winds swept 
around a newly painted house, ly- 
ing almost at the very top. The 
white frame structure was just 
about completely hidden in the 
mountain’s thick forest and brush. 

Inside stood a 37-year-old Angli- 
can minister, whose revolutionary 
ideas about where the Anglican 
communion should be in relation to 
the Catholic Church had made him 
a controversial figure in ecclesiasti- 
cal circles. He was dressed in the 
habit of a Franciscan Friar and his 
name was Paul James Francis. He 
was here to see the dedication of 
this house which he called St. 
Paul’s Friary. Only one year before 
he stood in this wilderness and 
prophesied that the site would be 
the “Mount of the Atonement.” 

As he looked at the small con- 
gregation gathered before him, the 
man in the Franciscan habit, and 
known as Father Paul, again dis- 
regarded public opinion and an- 
nounced that the tiny friary would 
be dedicated in honor of the Im- 
maculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin. The announcement was an 
explosive one, for among the group 
was the Anglican Bishop of Dela- 
ware, Dr. Leighton Coleman, who 
had come to dedicate the building 
and did not accept the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception. What 
happened that day had drastic 
effects on Fr. Paul’s_ reputation 
among his fellow churchmen. But 
the event became one in a series 
which led to his entrance into the 
Catholic Church. 

St. Paul’s Friary, built almost 60 
years ago, is still standing. Mother 
Lurana, S.A., who at the time had 
a piece of property and.a convent 
and church at the bottom of the 
mountain, gave the money to begin 
the Friary. She contributed $2,100 
which she had received from her 
grandmother for the sale of prop- 
erty in Warwick, New York. 

The original Friary had its own 
chapel, measuring some 20 feet by 
14 feet. Its wood panel walls and 
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narrow windows gave it a homey 
atmosphere. On the same floor as 
the chapel was a small community 
room used for Friars’ recreation. 
The next floor was taken up with 
cells for the Friars and guests. 

However, succeeding years 
brought alterations and additions to 
the Friary. In 1914, the structure 
was stuccoed. In 1917 an addition 
was put behind it, giving it the 
shape of a Tau (T) cross, and on 
December 16, 1918, a large cruci- 
fix was fixed at the very top of its 
highest gable and a statue of Our 
Lady of the Atonement was placed 
in a niche just below. In 1912 St. 
Francis Chapel was attached to one 
side of the Friary, while in the late 
20’s the other side became adjunct 
to the Little Flower Memorial 
Building. Nevertheless, the original 
shape of the Friary is still visible. 

Within the walls of St. Paul’s 
Friary, Father Paul conceived 
many of the projects which made 
him so well-known throughout the 
world. For example, on December 
21, 1904, he awoke in the morning 
with the words “Gather up the 
fragments that nothing be lost,” 
ringing in his ears. These words, 
from the Gospel, were full of mean- 
ing to Father Paul and later served 
as the basis and beginning of his 
great missionary society called the 
Union -That-Nothing-Be-Lost. At 
the time of his death, the Union- 
That-Nothing-Be-Lost had gathered 
three million dollars for mission- 
aries in Asia, Africa, and the whole 
world. 

Although the Friary no longer 
houses its builder, it serves as a 
monument to its saintly occupant 
and is a point of historical interest 
and inspiration for those who visit 
Graymoor. > 

—SILVESTER ALVAREZ, S.A. 


LETTERS to the Editor 


Two Views on Fluoridation 

Dear Editor: In the Feb. 1960 issue of 
Tue Lamp you have featured an article 
on Christian Science, by William J 
Whalen. In the article, Mr. Whalen men 
tions several things which Christian 
Scientists object to, one of which is 
flouridation of water supplies. Reading 
this article, one might get the impression 
that the “Scientists” are the only peopk 
who object to fluoridation. This, of 


course, is anything but true. There ar 


any nanny thousands of medic al doc 
tors, dentists, scientists, chiropractor 
laymen and others, that are not or d 
not believe in Christian Science, but d 
object to the mass medication pr 


known as thioridation. Many of | thes 
peopl are pl wtical Catholics including 
myself 
Just thought I would bring this to 
your attention, 
Joseph IF. Binkley D.C, 
Horton, Kans. 


Evidence Guild 
Dear Editor: I read “The People Lis- 


tened” in your February issue with great 
interest. T used to speak in London with 
Frank Sheed when he first came to Eng 


land and when Fr. Vincent McNabb used 
to tramp across London to speak in Hyde 


Park. I also used to speak in the open 
in the countryside around Downside Ab- 
bey, which was my monastery till T trans- 
ferred to Ealing 
But you might tell the writer that the 
Bible was called the King James version, 
(not Saint James, p. 26) after the Eng- 
lish monarch then reigning 
Ambrose Agius, O.S.B. 
St. Benedict's Rectory 
Newark, N.J. 


Unique 

Dear Editor: Among other magazines we 
get Tue Lamp. When the others are 
read they are thrown out, but Tut 
Lamp is read—re-read over and over by 
every membe r of the family. It never 
loses its value Angela Augello 


Brooklyn 37, N. Y. 


Not Art 

Dear Editor: Thanks to Father Thomas 
for his article on Painting. Having studied 
art, classic and modern for 7 years, I 
felt short-sighted because I could never 
accept painting in any “ism”. Father 
Thomas’s articulate writing revealed why 
By coincidence my favorite water colors 
are by by John Marin too. 

May I expound on over a pet peeve 
of mine. If ever you talk about painting 
again, will you warn your art dabbling 
readers against using the commercial 
“art kits” on the market. Filling in colors 
corresponding to numbers is not art. A 
sincere effort with a pencil and blank 
piece of paper will produce a master- 
piece much sooner than a_ prepared 
“copy kit”. 

Editors—your editorials are very pro- 
vocative. You should elaborate on them 
a bit. Virginia Normandie 

Boston, Mass. 
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MOSTLY FOR WOMEN 


FORECAST: FAIR AND FLOWERED 
double 


THE SPRING hat story is a 


feature hats are flowered, hats are 
igh! 

|! am dedicated to making every 
American Woman, regardless of size 
{ shopping center available, as well- 


dressed as her city sister, and, like 


every Woman, | particularly like 
shopping for hats! 

Since 
fford to keep buyers in the big-city 


nurkets 


small-town retailers cannot 


they depend upon resident 


buyers, like me, to select for them 
the best the season offers Each 
ear, | choose around sixty million 


dollars worth of clothes! 

My business brings to the average 
vonan a chance to wear the chic 
hat she admires in the slick 


What she likes, 


she can now buy at her nearest de- 


dress o1 
fashion magazines. 


partment or specialty store! 
Walter Florell, 
designer, says that “A lovely coiffure 


distinguished hat 


ra lovely hat is just the beginning. 
What a hat 
woman’s appetite to be elegant. The 


must do is whet a 
best person a woman can take along 
when buying a hat is a man. To buy 
a hat is not an investment . . . it is 
an emotional experience. It’s like 
drinking champagne. Let’s strive for 
co-ordinated elegance and _ excite- 
ment!” 

Woman’s passion for hats has long 
source of humor. But 
ladies know that the proper hat can 


actually give their faces more flatter- 


been a male 


ing proportions. The size and shape 
of a hat, the cunning location of the 
trimming, broaden or lengthen 
thumb, 
should 


that 


may 
aface. As a 
width 
hats; 


rule of faces 


wide 
length 


that need wear 


round faces need 








Fig. 1 


should 


hats with high crowns. 


weal 
The lady with the round face 
should go high hat—and the high- 


crowned chapeau is a runaway favor- 


ite this season (Fig. 1.) She can wear 


a toque, cloche, or rolled brim. Trim- 
ming placed in a diagonal line tends 
to lengthen the face and 


Avoid wearing round hats 


diminish 
roundness 
and those with shallow crowns. 
rhe problem for the square face 
length rather than width 
the beret (and I've 
collections ) 


is adding 
Fig. 2.) seen 
many in the offers 
soften the lines of the 
\ diagonal, soft, or rip- 


particularly 


new 
a line to 
square face 
ple brim is flattering 
The draped turban magically length- 


ens the face. Avoid a flat crown. 





Fig. 2 


The woman with the long thin face 
will, no doubt, be wearing a_ bouf- 
fant give width 
(Fig. 3.) She wears a bell cloche or 
a wide-brimmed sailor; she 
lines to fill out 
The 
is not for her. 

rhe heart-shaped with its 
cheekbone width and small chin, 
looks its most beguiling in an off- 
the-face sailor or a shallow-dome 
crown (Fig. 4.) It must have width 
at the forehead to offset the span of 
cheekbone. When you see a tiny pill- 
box you like . . . don’t buy it! 

If your face is oval, there’s no 
problem. You have the classic “hat” 
face. Any style you fancy will be be- 
coming. 

This season, chapeaux have gone 
high hat! Crowns are higher than 
they have ever been: the length of 
hat offsets the current shortness of 
skirt. Special favorites are turbans, 
elevated pillboxes, and elongated 


hair-do_ to needed 
chooses 
those of her 
high-crowned toque 


round 


face. new 


face, 





Fig 3 


versions of the fedora. Narrow ones, 
bouffant hair-do, 
look handsome . the width of the 
coiffure gives added importance to 
the height of hat. And they per- 


fectly complement the season’s casual 


set carefully on a 


clothes boxy suits inspired by 
Chanel, tweeds ‘worn with chunky 
pearl necklaces, and soft blouson 
dresses 


flowered hats 
that add such a note of gaiety to the 
spring Fragile 
soms such as hyacinths, violets, and 
lilies-of-the-valley are 
Flowered 


I especially love the 


fashion scene blos- 
massed on 
crowns. wigs, a carry-over 
from last year, reappear. Large flow- 
ers, some realistic, some frankly fake, 
make bold accent notes or cluster in 
cloudy and 


bouquets on veilings 


mesh bonnets 

And flowers bloom on fabrics, too. 
I found flower prints of all kinds on 
the market, many of them in ombre 
shadings of the same color 

Berets and textured 


straws ° 
the versatile new straw braid, the 


pliable — strawcloth provide a 
minor fashion note. 
My hat forecast: fair and high, 


fair and flowered! —S. IneENE JOHNS 





Fig. 4 
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@ RINGS and TRINKETS 


If you no longer have use for 
them... help a poor Mission by 
sending them on to the Graymoor 
Friars. 


Fr. Andrew, S.A. 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 











GIVE TO 
ST. ANTHONY'S BREAD 
FOR THE POOR 


Help the Graymoor Friars train 
deserving young men for the 
Missionary Priesthood. 


Send donations to: 


ST. ANTHONY’S BREAD 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 

















CAREER WITH GOD 


Have you thought of 
being A RELIGIOUS BROTHER? 
Work 
At 
Various 
Trades 
At 
Home 
Or 
The 
Foreign 


Missions 





For Further Information Write To: 
DIRECTOR OF BROTHERS’ VOCATIONS 
GRAYMOOR FRIARS 
Garrison 2, New York 





William Edwin Orchard 


Continued from page 18 


Read Francis Thompson’s poem, “To 
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the English Martyrs,” and get the 
“feel” of it! 


To this church in a district so 
filled with history and with pain 
nobly borne for the Christian faith, 


the modern truth-seekers and ardent 
souls came by bus and tube train 
station, Bond Street) to 
hear a brilliant preacher proclaim the 
truth as he saw it. The huge metrop- 


(nearest 


olis of London was indeed big 
enough to provide a steady stream 
of individualists and thinkers to keep 
the church filled whenever Dr. 
Orchard was in the pulpit. He wore, 
incidentally, on his shoes the silver 
buckles worn by another 
preacher—John Wesley. 

Now while all this was going on 
the preacher himself was doing a lot 
of thinking. He had won his London 
Doctor of Divinity degree through 
hard work and _ serious theological 
study, and there was never a time 
when he had ceased to think. His 
scholastic achievements came the 
hard from the davs when he 
rose early in the morning to study 
before going to an office job to the 
time when he worked for his doctor- 
ate while running a church at En- 
field. His sermons were fresh and 
exciting because he kept studying. He 
had to know. 

With the ending of World War I 
there was no occasion for continuing 
to sound the pacifist note in his 
preaching. But the coming of peace 
did not leave him with nothing to 
say; he had plenty to say and in- 
cluded was an increasing awareness 
of the claims of Catholicism. His 
services, already ritualistic, became 
more and more Catholic in color and 
spirit. The vestments, the incense, 
the altar—to be wsed as an altar— 
were there in response to his Catho- 
lic thinking and not merely to make 
the services more beautiful. He used 
a service book with set prayers but 
his own short prayers—collected in 
“The Temple,” a book now world 
famous—always expressed his own de- 
votion and stirred the devotion of 
worshippers. Although his ritualistic 
leanings were the occasion of news- 
paper stories, Dr. Orchard did not 
introduce ritual for the sake of novel- 
ty or sensation. The plain fact was 
that he was becoming more Catholic 
in his thinking and it showed in what 
he preached and what he did. His 
own and his congregation’s devo- 
tional spirit intensified. 

Among other things, Dr. Orchard 
sought a Church that would be above 
and beyond national barriers. Al- 
though he experimented with a plan 


great 


way, 


whereby Free Churchmen 


conformists ) 


(Non. 
could cooperate with the 
Anglican Church, he had no love fo; 
the Church of England insofar as jt 
was a church bounded by England 
the nation. Only a worldwide chure 
could satisfy him; it must be uni 
versal; the Church of all men. He 
saw in the Pope not just a leader jy 
Christendom but (eventually) — the 
leadet 

rhus it came about in 1932, ap. 
proximately 18 years after he went 
to London, that Dr. Orchard gaye 
up his remarkable career and headed 
for Rome—literally. In the evening of 
the day when he last gave com. 
munion at the Weigh House, he left 
for Europe and made his way across 
the continent until he ended _ his 
journey in St. Peter’s. He knelt be- 
fore the Blessed Sacrament and then 
went over to the tomb of St. Peter 
praying to follow him as he followed 
Christ. His entry into the Catholic 
Church was not long delayed. On his 
conversion he wrote: “I could see 
therefore, that I was not repudiating 
any thing good or true in the sects 
but only More- 
over, Whatever was true in any of 
them they had derived from Catholi- 
cism, and I should therefore be truest 
to them in returning to the original 
source of truth they had stood for, 
and I could really comprehend them 
all by restoring the truth I had de- 
rived from each to the unbroken 
(From Faith 


what was opposed 


harmony of the whole.” 
to Faith, p. 186) 

Up to this point, Dr. Orchard had 
always been the famous preacher. He 
was regarded as one of (say) half-a- 
dozen great preachers in the world. 
But when he became a Catholic he 
was no longer “news.” The same did 
not happen to Robert Hugh Benson, 
fourth son of Edward White Benson, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, when he 
left the Anglican Church for Rome, 
but that was because he- kept on 
preaching, he was made a monsignor, 
and he continued to write popular 
historical and general novels—always 
Catholic-centered—which kept him 
before the public. His was a_ prolific 
pen so he was never forgotten dur- 
ing his lifetime. Neither was Mon- 
signor Ronald Knox, whose story, as 
told by Novelist Evelyn Waugh 
came out recently, almost before 
people had grown accustomed to the 
fact of his death. Msgr. Knox has an 
undying claim to fame as translator 
of the Bible from the Vulgate Latin 
but he also wrote many and _ read- 
able books. The “crossings” of Ben- 
son and Knox did not take them be- 
yond reach of the public eye. 

Dr. Orchard’s “crossing” was like 

Continued on page 28 
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TEEN FT O P I 


YOUNG PEOPLE DESERVE A BREAK 
Qn MEETING Billy Kk. 
vithheld), you’d probably find him 
ery much like the other 
high school students you know. He's 


(real name 


most of 


ist seventeen, tall, clean-cut, good 
tured, yet serious about a lot of 
things 

Billy works after school in the 


nail room of a company that’s widely 
espected in his town. He’s so inter- 
sted in everything that happens 
there that he thinks he’d like to work 
for the company permanently after 
he graduates. 

But Billy wasn’t always this way. 
4 couple of years ago, he made up 
iis mind he was going to quit school 
3 soon as he reached his sixteenth 
jrthday. He wasn’t getting anything 
it all out of classes, and he wanted 


He had 


already dropped 


own. two 
buddic S had 
ut. It didn’t make any difference to 


Billy that one of them was on proba- 


be on_ his 
who 


tion for possession of a weapon and 
that the hadn’t able to 
find a job in the three months since 
he'd left school. 

Billy had no idea what he wanted 
do, but he knew he 
b. He’d worked before, and 
he had no training. But he was sure 
hire a 


other been 


wanted a 


never 


someone would be glad to 
strong boy who wasn’t dumb. A friend 
told 


pening at the company where she 


f his mother’s him about an 
worked, and he was pretty confident 
he'd get the job. 

Billy had no idea that a million 
ther teenagers would be applying 
for this job (or others like it) this 
vear. How know that 
competition for beginning jobs was 
than at 
history? He was completely unaware 


was he to 


stiffer any other time in 
that today’s teenagers face the big- 
gest demands in history for education 
md training, have the highest rate of 
group 

and 


unemployment of 
the 
compete for the few simple repetitive 
jobs for which they qualify against 
their own zooming youth population, 


any age 


twice national average), 


preferred experienced workers, and 
machines. 

He didn’t get the job and was 
shocked discouraged by the 
things the personnel man told him. 
The man was sympathetic, but he 
said, “Bill, why don’t you think about 
going back to school? You're going 
to have a rough time landing any 


and 





Cc Ss 


job without skills or a high school 
diploma.” 
But Billy fighter, and he 


wasn't going to let this get him down. 


was a 


Every morning, he looked at the 
want-ads and finally his persistence 
got results. But...what a come- 


down! The boy who was so sure his 
brains and strength were sure to pay 
off began to 
janitor’s helper. It 
for which he 


work part-time as a 


was the only job 


was even considered 


After a few weeks of dreary, ex- 
hausting work, Billy got mad and quit. 
He was back in the same old rat- 


race. He drifted trom one menial job 

to another, and it began to get him 

down. 
Nothing 


couraging 


had evel! been so dis- 
It made him irritable and 
quarrelsome with his parents. He was 
“make it” in the 


adult world, but now his desperation 


still determined to 


led him to consider joining the boys 
he knew who were sticking up stores 
uid peddling drugs 

Just at this point, Billy got his first 
big break 

He ran into one of his old teachers, 
who suggested that he drop into the 
office of the new Youth Employment 
Service. Billy was lucky that his town 
like 


found people who really understood 


had a group this, because he 


his problems and wanted to help. 


rhey asked Billy to come in once 
or twice a week to talk with the 
placement counselor. At first, he 
wasn't too sure about it. He acted 
as if the counselor were one of the 
personnel men who'd turned him 


down. But the counselor didn't seem 
to mind the chip on his shoulder, 


and pretty soon Billy got very inter- 


ested in the things they were talking 
about. 

He learned a lot about himself and 
the kinds of things he could do well. 
He also began to understand a lot 
more about the adult world and what 
it expected of a boy becoming a man. 
Now, with the counselor's help, he 
could begin to make practical plans 
about escaping the employment rat- 
race. 

The kind of help Billy 
will be offered to many more young 
people in many communities through- 
out the country as a result of the 
work of the National Committee on 
Employment of Youth. This new ser- 


rec eived 


vice is helping adults to understand 
the problems youngsters have in 
relation to jobs. 

It wasn’t long before Billy dis- 
covered that he wanted to go back 
to school. He knew now what he 
could get from the classes and how 


useful he was going to find the things 


he learned The counselor h Iped 
him get the part-time job he still 
has. Billy began to feel he was really 
accomplishing something both at 
work and In S¢ hool 

Billy's experience is not unique 


The director of a Youth Employment 
Service in Cincinnati, typical of those 
National 
Committee on Employment of Youth, 


being encouraged by the 


has this to say about employment- 
help for teenagers, “Our objective in 
finding not the 
desire for youth to make money 
More important is the total effect of 
this employment in the development 
of attitudes 


good work habits and a better under- 


these jobs is only 


and values resulting in 


standing of the employer-employee 
relationship.” 

Youth like Billy K. 
know more, write the National Com- 
mittee on Employment of Youth, 419 
Park Avenue South, New York 16. T 


who want to 
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Teenage students line up for job interviews at a State Employment Service 
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William Edwin Orchard 
Continued from page 26 

a movie fadeout. For a time, there 
was no indication that he was pass- 
ing behind the curtain of obscurity. 
His book, “From Faith to Faith,” 
went into two editions in March 
1933. He was encouraged by Car- 
dinal Hinsley, Archbishop of West- 
minster, of whose archdiocese he 
was a priest, to make lecture tours, 
speaking to thoughtful people who 
would be spec ially attracted by his 
thought and experience. These were 
quite successful for a time but there 
is a limit to this sort of thing, and 
after the outbreak of World War II 
people's thoughts were otherwise oc- 
cupied. Occasionally he lectured and 
preached in the United States and 
listeners surrendered to his charm 
and sincerity just as they had in Eng- 
land. But people are like the Athe- 
nians in St. Paul's time—theyv are 
eager to hear something new, and 
when they have heard it they look 
for something else. 

“There is really not much demand 
for preaching in the Catholic Church,” 
he wrote me in 1952, “either in the 
States or in England; more’s the pity.” 
And to friends in New York, in the 
course of a letter, he = stated that 
“preaching is a disappointing busi- 
ness 

What happened? Had the great 
preacher surrendered his gift? Was his 
preaching lost to the world because 
the world would not listen? 

He never surrendered his gift, but 
the « mphasis of his work changed. In 
1943, the vear he became 68, at a 
time when many a business man re- 
tires and others have been receiving 
social security for a year, he undertook 
a new enterprise, that of psychological 
consultant at the Templewood Home 
of Rest, Brownshill, near Stroud in 
Gloucestershire. There he helped to 
bring back to mental and_ spiritual 
health men and women who had suf- 
fered nervous breakdowns. This was 
the development of a field in which 
he had been sure-footed from the 
days of his first ministry. It was a 
work in which he used his great under- 
standing and sympathy to the full 

And he went on preaching. It may 
have been some of the most effective 
preaching he ever did because it was 
so much valued, and souls were helped 
by his sermons delivered in the little 
Chapel of St. Mary of the Angels. 
Even when he feared his powers were 
failing they were not, as he discovered 
in 1954, the year before his death, 
when he sent a sermon to Life of the 
Spirit, a Dominican magazine, where 
it was received enthusiastically and 
printed at once. 

Counted in numbers, his Browns- 








Just A “Just” Man 


Heaven's second greatest saint 
never worked a miracle or preached 
to huge throngs or converted pagan 
nations. But he was obedient to 
God's will. 

In three words the Gospel gives 
him an accolade we should all love 
to hear at some time in our life 
preferably at the end. He was “a 
just man.” This is the shortest de- 
cree of canonization ever written 

When Mary, his betrothed, is 
found with child before their mar- 
riage, Joseph’s thoughts promptly 
turn to the law of Moses and its 
prescriptions in such circumstances. 
But then, reassured by an angel 
that the child in Marv’s womb was 
One begotten by God Himself. Jo- 
seph “did as the angel of the Lord 
commanded him and took unto him 
his wife.” Though all was still prac- 
tically a mystery, vet he obeved 
and lived in virginal chastity with 
the Mother of Christ until his 
death 

Again, at the birth of Christ, the 
Emperor of the vast Roman Empire 
had a census of all his territory 
Joseph, as a just man, set out with 
Marv to register. How well could 
he have argued at least temporary 
exemption from the order in view 
of the circumstances. But he did 
not. Instead he obeyed. 

And lastly, when for a second 
time an angel appeared while he 
slept. ordering him to flee with his 
holy charges, Joseph did as he was 
directed: “He arose, and took the 
child and his mother by night, and 
withdrew into Egypt, and remained 
there...” 

Willing, prompt, exact. This is 
how St. Joseph acted towards the 
command of God, of lawful au- 
thority. 

How would we measure up if 
confronted by the same circum- 
stances? Would we act like St. 
Joseph? Would we earn the title of 
being “just men”? Tt 

—RaAtpH Tuomas, S.A. 
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hill congregation was tiny as con 
pared with that of the King’s Weig} 
House Church in London when by 
filled all the pews. But if he had neve 
joined the Catholic Church would he 
at age the of 77, still be pac king the 


pews at the Weigh House, or any 
where else? Popular preachers do not 
keep on until they drop. There comes 
a time when they know it is wise t 
retire 

Dr. Orchard never did retire. He 
continued to preach fine sermons, yea 
after vear. in the little chapel until 
Easter Sunday of 1955. He had begu 
a course on “Immortality” and wher 
he started it he said, “I do not know 
if I shall finish it.” He did not. In. 
stead, he himself passed on to immor- 
June 12 at the age of 78. The words 
of St. Paul were printed on the littl 
card which invited friends to pray to 


tality, dying in the early hours of 


his soul—“Things no eve hath seen, x 
cal has he ard no human heart con- 
ceived, the welcome God has preparec 
for those who love Him.” 

He had become a tertiary of | th 
Order of Preachers and he was buries 
at the Dominican Novitiate, Wood 
chester. All his life, after the pre- 
liminary years of growth and training 
he had been a preacher, and with th 
preachers he found his final resting 
place. One of the choice spirits of ou 


day or any day, had gone hom«e 


Mothers Are That Way 


Continued from page 14 


out in the kitchen, could hear the 
quiet little clippings of her size four 
shoes, the soft click of closing cup 
board doors and the guarded purr of 
running water. And she thought, hope- 
fully, wishfully, She’s up early, and ij 
she will but go early—go without look 
ing in on us. Without inquiring for 
my wellbeing, without saying, “You 
breakfast’s in the warming oven.” If 
she would, just this once, then on this 
day 1 could have my baby. All on my 
own. The glory of the possibility shook 
her. 

It had been in that first vear at 
Kane’s department store that she had 
met Kate, the handsome middle-aged 
widow, buver for women’s wear. 
Philip, her only child, had been away 
doing his stint for Uncle Sam, and 
she had been lonely. Meeting the 
orphaned Agatha, she had promptly 
assuaged that loneliness. In no_ time 
Agatha was feeling daughterly, feel- 
ing the weight of Kate’s motherly 
hand. And with the return of the son, 
the subsequent romance and marriage, 
the hand had never lifted. True there 
had been a little time of objecting 
while she begged Philip to wait, to 

Continued on page 30 
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SPORTS by JOE CAHILL 


NOTHING IN OUR American scheme of 
living seems to captivate the interest 


of the 


from the baseball training camps 


sporting public as does news 
I rom such remote sand dunes as 
Phoenix in the West and St. Peters- 
the South, flashed the sun- 
bulletins of contracts and 
Heroes were literally a 


burg in 
drenched 
controversy 
dime a dozen 

It was difficult, too, to digest the 
almost endless flow of Even 
the experts could not agree, after all 
was said and done, as to the teams 
most likely to succeed in either the 
American or National Leagues 

Using a slide rule and crystal ball, 
the pundits favored either San Fran- 
cisco or Los Angeles in the National 
League and Chicago or New York in 
the Junior circuit. 

The Dodgers and 
not, of 
would be 


words 


White Sox are 
surprise choices. It 
difficult to relegate 


champion to a 


course, 
a de- 
fending secondary 
position. Each has virtually the same 
championship qualities that won in 
59 

If anything, the Dodgers may be 
stronger. Larry Sherry, pitching hero 
of the World Series 


have gained a 


seems certain to 
large share of poise 
and control to match his powerful 
physical attributes 

Age may prove a vital factor with 
the White Sox even if their light 
hitting should again prove adequate. 
Early Wynn, burly right hander, is 
past 40 now and must be nearing 
the end of a fabulous pitching 
career. Early’s personal objective is 
300 games, a coveted goal, 
indeed. Age isn’t a factor in Wynn's 
estimation. He when re- 
minded that age him. “I 
won 22 last year,” he said, “and a 
lot of guys in their twenties haven't 


to win 


snickers 


is against 


been winning that many.” 

It would be heretic not to include 
the Yankees as a powerful contender. 
Stengel has both 
power and punch, but also has prob- 
lems similar to the 59 campaign. Bob 
Turley is the key to a Yank comeback. 
The big right hander dropped from 
twenty-one victories in 1958 to a 
mere eight last season. Needless to 
say, if he can regain his ‘58 form it 
undeniably would give a tremendous 
lift to the New York pitching staff. 
Another problem confronting Stengel 
is Bill Skowron, out of action most 
of last season with a fractured wrist. 
Skowron, a sturdy football star at 
Purdue, never knew what it was to 
get hurt. In baseball, a milder game 
by far, the Moose can’t seem to go 


Casey available 


through a season without damaging 
himself 

Many a veteran soothsayet has made 
the Giants champions-elect of the 
National League. It would not be at 


all surprising if the erstwhile New 
Yorkers finished on top. With only 
eight games to play last fall, Bill 


Rigneys forces led by two. Then 
they lost seven and dropped to third 
In the mart, the 


Giants themselves de- 


winter trading 
strengthened 
fensively with additives in both the 


pitching and fielding departments. It 


is hard to conceive how this club, 
with such latent power hitters as 
Willie Mays, Willie Kirkland, Willie 


McCovey and Orlando Cepeda, can 
be consistently contained 


STAGE COMEBACK 

While on the subject of baseball 
it will be interesting to watch the per- 
formances of Stan Musial, Cardinal 
led Williams, Red Sox 
the midway 


clubber, and 
Near 
there 
to retire these two great performers 
So what happens? Stan the Man and 
Thumping Ted 
earliest arrivals at 


slugger point last 


season were many fans ready 


were among the 


their respective 
training camps 

Ted was in a complaining mood 
throughout the stints. He 
complained long and loud about the 
chronic neck that all but 
ended his diamond career in 1959. 


training 
injury 
Stan’s approach was just the op- 


posite. He took on the 
calisthenic periods with all the vigor 


laborious 


and enthusiasm of a rookie. As a 


matter of fact, he enrolled for spe- 


cial exercise classes at St. Louis Uni- 


versity. This advanced training is 


Sherry faces a new season 
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usually reserved for players much 
younger than Stan, who is now push 
ing torty 

leaguer 
Stan drove 


hard. It is a 


A major 
of 17 


espec ially 


covering a span 


years himself 


matter of 


pride with him to overcome the 
memory of a mediocre season mn "59 
when he hit a relatively low .225 


Chis anemic batting average bothered 
Stan who seven times had led the Na 
tional League in batting. One 
he hit at a .376 clip and his lifetime 
average is a robust .340 


veal 


Usually when a ball player reaches 
the ripe old baseball age of 40, he 
skids ‘fast. He is 


they Say In the game 


“washed up” as 
Musial simply 
refuses to believe it 

“I think I just had a bad season” 
Stan claims. “I just 
better 
and all the people who believe in 


know I can do 
I want to prove it to myself 


me.” 

Stan and his wife Lillian have fou 
children who range in ages from 19 
to 1. The oldest, Dick, is a sophomore 
at Notre Dame, and Geraldine and 
Janet attend Parochial School in St 
Louis 
neither he nor 


Dick is not a ball player and 
his illustrious dad are 


disappointed. As Dick so aptly puts 
it “Who could ever be another Stan 
Musial?” 

In trying to evaluate his failure 


Stan intimates he was not 


when the season opened and 


last vear 
ready 
attained a peak of 


never actually 


condition. Instead of playing in the 
exhibition games, he decided to con- 
serve his strength by sitting on the 
bench. When the season got under 
way, Stan and Manager Solly Hemu 
agreed on a plan that had Stan play 
ing three games and sitting out two 
The object was simply to conserve 
The Man’s strength so that he might 
endure the strength-sapping heat of 
St. Louis for the entire season 

These actions, of proved 
wrong. Stan’s revised plan for 1960 
goes something like this: “I plan to 
play two or three weeks at a time, 
then rest for only a game or two. In 
this way my timing should not be so 
hitting will not 


course, 


affected and my 
suffer.” 


OLYMPIC YEAR 


The track and field cam- 
paign served early indication that 
the United States is readying another 
formidable array of talented thinclads 
for the Olympic Games in Rome this 
summer 

No less than 29 Americans 
already passed the Olympic qualify- 
ing standard in five field events. 

Leading the early qualifiers are: 
John Thomas, soaring sophomore 


c 


Centinued on page 30 


indoor 


have 
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Sports 


Continued from page 29 


from Boston University, who has 
cleared 7 feet, 2 inches in the high 
jump; two-time Olympic champion 
Parry O’Brien who tossed the shot 
put 61 feet, 11% inches, Dallas Long, 
a Southern California soph, 
heaved the 16 pound iron ball 63 
feet, 7 


who 
inches, a full five inches 
farther than O’Brien’s existing world 
mark, and Bo Robertson who has 
leaped 25 feet, 9! inches in the broad 
jump. 

In addition to the field events, the 
only opportunity for competitors to 
qualify is in the mile, 880 and three 
mile. No 


vet, in the running events 


American has qualified, as 
Qualifying for the Olympics is a 
new idea that has been introduced 
for the first time for the Games in 
Standards 


Olympic events. Every country, how- 


Rome. were set for all 
ever, is entitled to one entrant in 


each event without qualifying 
Should a country desire to enter two 
or the 


any event, all must have achieved the 


maximum three, entries in 
Olympic standard in competition be- 
tween October Ist and the deadline 
to the 
official opening of festivities in Rome. 


for entries next August prior 
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Mothers Are That Way 
Continued from page 28 

finish his senior year at college before 
he married; but only that little while. 
Presently pursuaded to endorse the 
marriage, she had promptly § taken 
over, aiding and abetting. 

The motherly hand holding fast. 
Home from the honeymoon, the young 
marrieds had found plans all set up. 
Matter of factly Kate had arranged 
Philip’s return to school. Smoothly, 
brightly, briskly, she had cajoled, 
“Your women will hold the fort here. 
You get your education. This day 
and time you'd get nowhere without 
your degrees. And we'll manage nicely. 
With Agatha’s and my income—we'll 
get along famously.” 

And of course Kate had been right. 
Agatha had seen that. And since she 
had been the element that had inter- 
rupted his education this second time, 


she owed it to him to see that he 


finished school. And all very well; 
ay, she wished passionately that 
Philip had made his own plans. Kate 


making the plans was what worried 
Agatha 

Well, anyway, she told her sleeping 
husband, I did stand by. You got 
through. I stood by while you earned 
your degrees. The degrees that were 
to have hoisted you to the pinnacles 
in the business world. And youve 
done nothing 

As if her thoughts had somehow got 
through to Philip, he turned in his 
sleep again, his face toward her. His 
blond hair fell-across his forehead and 
his long arm encircled his smooth face. 
He looked oddly innocent with the 
fresh clean look of a very young boy. 
Considering him, Agatha had to ad- 
mit that it was but a small wonder 
that Kate had gone on mothering him 
into his twenty-fifth year. He looked 
as if he needed mothering. The ad- 
mission allayed fractionally the suspi- 
cion she had harbored so long: that 
Kate mothered him simply to hold 
him. All the watchful care—simply 
that of a caretaker. A KEEPER. 

Suddenly she turned her face away 
from Philip and to the window again, 
thinking the thoughts she would never 
voice. The accusations. That Philip 
had had his degrees for six months 
now—and had done just nothing with 
them. He had allowed Kate to advise 
him out of one thing after another. 
Nothing ever quite right. Wait, some- 
thing worth your while will turn up. 
No sense in tying yourself down to 
where you'd have no time to look for 
the right opening ...and we're mak- 
ing out all right. We’ve plenty room 
here—just take your time. 

The storm was piling up. Agatha 
worried. If this kept up Kate might 
not go into the office. But then she 


heard Kate getting the car out of the 
garage, and she sighed her relief, 
When she eould no longer hear the 
engine’s roar over the howl of the 
storm, she got out of bed and checked 
the contents of the small bag she had 
readied for the trip to the hospital. 
Satisfied, she left the room and her 
sleeping husband. 

Out in the hall she called her doc- 
tor. She smiled when he told her, 
“Take it easy—no need to hurry. I'll 
call the hospital to expect you.” 

She replaced the receiver, waited 
patiently while a pain had its way 
with her, then went on out to the 
kitchen. Kate’s coffee filled the room 
with its cheerful aroma. Cereal steamed 
on the stove, and bacon and eggs 
were laid out on the small kitchen 
table. 

Agatha fumed. If just once Kate 
would leave her some little thing to 
do. Some small decision to make. Like 
waffles instead of bacon and eggs 
Just once! 

She poured herself a cup ot cottee 
and carried it to the sink, drinking it 
black, and thinking that soon now she 
could drink it again with cream and 
When she had finished, she 
poured another cup of the fine brew 
and carried it out to the bedroom; 
she set it on the table at Philip’s bed 
and sat down beside him. She reached 
her hand and laid it on his cheek. 
Without waking, he caught it and 
held it fast. She felt suffocated with 
love for him 

She called softly, “Philip! It’s seven- 
thirty. Wake up.” He let go her hand 
and poked at his pillow without open- 


sugar. 


ing his eves 

She tried again. “Philip! Philip— 
listen, dear. Do you know what day 
this is?” 

Curiosity pricked at his conscience. 
He opened his eyes. He asked, “What 
day? A stormy day, birdbrain.” But 
his eyes went to the calendar. 

Back on her face, he smiled pa- 
tiently. “Well. it isn’t Christmas—and 
it isn’t our anniversary. Your birthday 
was last week and mine’s months away 
~—so what is it, sweet? He recaptured 
her hand and held it against his cheek. 

And she told him, “Philip, it’s our 
child’s birthday. This day you and I 
become parents.” 

When he looked so startled, so fool- 
ish, she laughed. Pulling free of his 
hand, she got to her feet. Oh, this 
was going to be fun. 

He asked, “Honestly?” His voice 
was a croak. 

She nodded, her eyes shining signals 
of an approaching goal. She told him, 
“Since mid-night.” 

Instantly he demanded, “Where's 
mother? Get mother while I get 
dressed.” 
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Agatha stepped back; her shoulders 
squared, and in spite of her ungainli- 
ness. She felt a dignity stiffening her 
stance. She shook her head. “Never 
mind your mother. She’s already gone. 
She left early—and anyway this is my 
day. This day she will not be needed. 
So get dressed while I get your break- 
fast, then you can drive me over to 
the hospital 
job. You can get on with your appoint- 


From there on it’s my 


ment. We'll want that job.” 

He reached for his robe. “Sure thing 
-and take it easy...give me two 
secs 5 

Smiling again, she watched him 


close the bathroom door, then she 
went on back te the kitchen. She set 
out cereal and had an egg nestling 
alongside sizzling bacon when Philip 
came in. She poured coffee and sat 
down opposite him. She grinned imp- 
ishly when he buttered his toast with 
egg 

“Well!” he defended himself. “Since 
it’s not an every day affair . . 

She laughed him down. He 
silent and she boasted, “Not everyday 

but often, Philip, often. Every veai 
I want a raft of them. Bovs and 
girls. Philip, we'll give this old world 
of ours a shot in the arm. We'll give it 
little 
girls will grow to be lovely and gifted 


. well—” 
was 


or SO 


doctors and lawyers, and our 
artists and musicians. .. .” 

the table, reached 
for Philip’s hand and hugged it to her 
breast. “You get that job, darling—let’s 
get started. We've a lot to do, a long 
way to go. We must do right by our 
children—it'll take a lot of money—” 

Suddenly she was silent; the look 
on Philip’s face sent hot blood to her 
own. She dropped his hand. She said, 
“T know what you’re thinking—all of 
a sudden, I knew. That I sound like 
your mother—your mother’s doing for 
us. I sounded just like her.” 

Philip’s voice was gently accusing. 
“And think, Agatha, you have vet to 
see your child. Planning all you'll do 
~—and vou haven't lived half a lifetime 
with it like these older mothers.” 

She paled. Philip must have thought 
the baby was getting to be an imme- 
diate business. He said, “Get your 
coat—vour bag. I'll feel safer with you 
in the hospital.” When she didn’t 
move,didn’t answer,he scolded.“Come 
on—get your things. I'll get the car 
around front.” 

Still thinking on the older mothers, 
she obeved him. With her bags and 
her wraps, she waited at the front 
door. 


She leaned on 


Springing so unexpectedly from out 
the blinding rain, the telegraph mes- 
senger frightened her mercilessly. Her 
fright startled the voung man. For a 
moment they stared at each other. The 





messenger was first to recover. He 
proffered the telegram. 

And told her kindly, “No need to 
be frightened. The message is all right. 
Just business—I took it, I know.” 

Philip leaped the few feet from the 
car to the porch. She handed him the 
telegram, and watched his face light 
up as he opened it. 

He read it, shoved it into his coat 
por ket, telling her, “ 
keep the appointment—Gregg Hunter 
says I'm to report for work Monday 
morning.” He picked her up and car- 
ried her the few steps to the car. 

When he was beside her, behind 
the wheel, she told him, “Call your 
mother from the Tell her 
we're going to need her. Your new 


I won't need to 


hospital. 


job—our firstborn, we’re going to need 
her help to soak up all the glory ahead 
of us.” 

And thinking over and around her 
pain, she wondered on her mellowed 
feeling. But 
would have all the days convalescing 
to figure it out 
the business at hand 

She said, “We hurry,” and 
settled down against Philip. 7 


change of then, she 


Now she must attend 


must 


Crusade At Saint John’s 


Continued from page 17 
year we sent out about 500 rosaries. 

One of our special-special tasks in 
the Crusade is for some of the stu- 
dents, on a voluntary basis, to write 
to a missionary priest once a month. 


Most of the 


letters are in foreign 


missionaries receiving 
lands and are 
happy to hear what's going on in a 
seminary back in the States. The stu- 
dents, of course, find the letters that 
the missionaries back much 
more interesting, for the missionaries 
tell of their mission life, of the people 
among whom they are working, and 
of their difficulties in bringing Ca- 
tholicism to people who are pagans. 


write 


A few of the students at St. John’s 
spend their free time, not mending 
rosaries, but sorting canceled stamps 
which we then sell to get some dollars 
here and 
handled ove: 
last year. The sale of these stamps 
brought our C.S.M.C $70.00 
which we used to pay the postage 
bills. Because of all the material that 
we send out and the distances that 


there. Statistic-wise, we 


150 pounds of stamps 


about 


we send it, our yearly postage bill is 


about $150.00. To help raise this 
money, we edit a small, four-page 
publication called Mission Notes, 


which we send to our relatives, friends, 
and benefactors. In this bulletin we 
publish some of the appeals that we 
have received from the missionaries. 
Not long ago, Archbishop Thomas J. 
Mobile, Alabama 


Toolen of sent us 


this appeal: 
Desperately we need more helpers 
like yourself. There must be othe 
God’s_ work 


in Alabama and we beg you to 


souls who care about 


interest them in our cause. We need 


more pravers and more financial 


assistance to maintain our schools 
and hospitals and bureaus of char- 
ity and social work. 

(Signed ) 


Archbishop Thomas J. Toolen 


So far, Mission Notes has 
quite successful, and it aids us greatly 


been 


in our financial problems—remember, 
Number One on our Hit Parade of 
Problems? 

I hope I’ve given you an idea of 
what the C.S.M.C. at St. John’s is. 
It’s Saturday afternoon now, and I 
have to go over to the C.S.M.C. room 
in the gym and do some of the work 
that I have been talking about. Other- 
wise, I'd be a poor advertisement for 
the Catholic Students’ Mission Cru- 
sade. Before I finish, I want to put a 
bug in your ear: Pray for the missions 
and for the missionaries! t 
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OPERA 


IN MY NEARLY THIRTY YEARS as the 
Metropolitan Opera 
broadcasts, I have never gone on the 


“voice” of the 


air without a short, silent prayer 

I like to think that prayer deserves 
the credit for our record of nearly 
600 operas broadcast without a seri- 
ous hitch. When you consider that 
our program is the granddaddy of all 
spectaculars—running three to five 
hours and dependent on the health 
and temperament of hundreds of 
singers and musicians—this record is 
nothing short of a miracle 

Still, I must confess that not all 
the spine-tingling experiences I've 
had at the opera have been due to 
soaring music and matchless artistry 
of the Met. There have been times 
when the action behind the scenes 
has vied with the drama on stage. 

Take the case of this last minute 
rescue. It has all the elements of fine 
melodrama: storm, floods, conquest 
of time and distance—and Richard 
Tucker in the leading role 

The curtain rose on our hero sing- 
ing a concert in Bloomington, Ill., one 
stormy Friday night. Heavy rains 
pounded the concert hall as Tucker 
took his final bows. Suddenly, that 
modern substitute for opera’s breath- 
less messenger arrived: a_ telegram 
from Met general manager Rudolph 
Bing. 

“Eugene Conley ill. Urgently need 
you for role of Duke in tomorrow’s 
broadeast of ‘Rigoletto’. Return to 
New York at once,” it pleaded. 

Tucker tried frantically to get plane 


reservations. But the heavy rains had 
flooded all airports in the area. Flights 
from cities beyond the storm were 
long sold out. 

Back in New York, Bing tried with- 
out success to charter a plane. Then, 
as luck would have it, he learned 
that a private plane owned by a 
friend was about to take off from 
Indianapolis for nearby Teterboro, 
N.J. He made a hurried phone call. 
Yes, the friend said, he would delay 
his flight for Tucker—and the opera. 

rhrough blinding rain, over flood- 
ed highways, through dark of night, 
tired tenor Tucker sped in a hectic 
six-hour chase to the waiting plane. 
A full-throttle flight had him in New 
Jersev just before noon. There, a 
waiting limousine picked him up and 
sped him—to the opera house? No, 
to a barber shop. A stubble-cheeked 
Duke would never do. 

At broadcast time, still not know- 
ing if Tucker would make it, I began 
to relate the opera’s plot to our lis- 
tening audience. Then, at the precise 
scheduled moment, the great gold 
curtain went up. And _ there was 
Tucker, clean-shaven and in superb 
voice. 

Said one wag as our hero took his 
curtain calls to thunderous applause: 
“If he was Tuckered-out, he did not 
show it.” 

On another opera broadcast, a 
famous soprano’s reputation was 
saved by—of all things—a football 
game! None of the Texaco radio 
audience heard her miss a high note. 


Milton J. Cross, known as “Mr. Opera,” has described nearly 600 opera performances 
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Richard Tucker with Rise Stevens in “Rigo 
letto” 


Because of a Bowl Game the opera 
was tape recorded 

Once, during a broadcast of Wag- 
ner’s “Parsifal”, I thought my chance 
had come to fill in with discussion. 

Gerhard Pechner was about to go 
on stage when he began to feel 
queasy. Ordinarily, he would have 
gone on and hoped to pull through. 
But Pechner was to sing from a tower, 
a rickety affair that rolled like a ship 
in a heavy sea. To make matters 
worse, it was reached by a swaying 
ladder that had to be removed before 
the curtain rose. 

Pechner knew that if he ever got 
up in that tower he’d have to stay 
there. He decided it would be the 
better part of valor not to brave it 
at all. 

We were on the air with the Opera 
Quiz intermission feature when our 
director ducked into my __ broad- 
cast booth and warned me to be ready 
to ad lib until a replacement could 
be found for Pechner. 

My day had come at last! I reached 
for my cherished notes and prepared 
to dazzle the audience with my in- 
side knowledge. 

But fortunately the good luck that 
goes with our broadcast was still with 
us. Lawrence Davidson was found in 
the house and quickly buttoned into 
Pechner’s costume. 

Please don’t get me wrong. I still 
utter my prayer that all will go well 
on our broadcasts. But as you listen 
to the Saturday opera rest assured 
that, should chance decide, my notes 
are always at hand. They're really 
very interesting. —MILToN Cross 





